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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


HE President made his first move last week 

toward bringing about a settlement of the 

steel strike which had kept the nation’s nerves 
on edge for three weeks. 

After receiving an appeal for intervention 
from the Governor of Ohio, Mr. Roosevelt au- 
thorized the Secretary of Labor to appoint a 
special medation board, non-partisan and liberal 
in character, whose prestige was counted on to 
command the respect of both sides. 

Official Washington moved all week in a la- 
bor-conscious atmosphere. The Relief Admin- 
istration prepared to relieve distress in the 
strike areas, announcing that needy strikers and 
non-strikers would be cared for without dis- 
crimination. The Labor Board prepared to hear 
union charges of unfair practices by the steel 
companies and to order employe elections. 


NEWS REELS AS TESTIMONY 
Meanwhile two Congressional committees 
were busy hearing both sides of the labor con- 
troversy, oral testimony being reinforced by 
moving picture exhibitions of strike scenes. 
The Senate Civil Liberties Committee listened 
to charges of police brutality against pickets. 
The Senate Post Office Committee, considering 
a resolution calling for investigation of alleged 


censorship of the mails by union officials, wit- | 
being | 


nessed movies showing railroad tracks 
torn up by strikers. 

Into the midst of this labor-conscious atmos- 
phere was injected a sensational document from 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. It was the re- 
port recommending defeat of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
plan for reorganization of the courts and was 
signed by ten of the eighteen members. No min- 
ority report was made public and committee 
members said there would be none. 

Seemingly unperturbed, the President, at a 
press conference, expressed the hope that the 
court proposal would be brought to a vote in the 
Senate. He did not explain whether he 
thought the proposal would carry in spite 9: 
the adverse report. 


A NEW “NEW DEAL” 

Mr. Roosevelt then turned to what has been 
described as a new New Deal—a plan he has in 
mind for increasing the income of the under- 
privileged third ‘of the population. This could 
be brought about, he said, by a gradual increase 
in the whole national income with the Govern- 
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ment seeing to it that the underprivileged got | 


their just share. 

At the same time Mr. Roosevelt deprecated 
the suggestion that the plan would mean higher 
tax rates. Higher tax revenues, however, are 
another story. They are expected both as a re- 
sult of improving business and as a by-product 
of the tax evasion and tax avoidance inquiry 
begun last week before a joint Congressional 
committee. 

Loophole plugging legislation is expected to 
grow out of the publicity attendant on the hear- 
ings. But almost equally important, said Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, a witness, is the education in 
“tax ethics” that will come from publication of 
names and tax avoidance devices. 

Some large tax payments already have come 
into the Treasury under threat of public dis- 
closures, officials revealed. Yet they have not 
been sufficient to prevent the national debt from 
reaching last week an all time high of over 36 
billion dollars. One billion of this represents 
gold purchases for the inactive fund. 


STRUGGLE FOR ECONOMY 

The need for governmental economy was em- 
phasized in debates on the billion and a half dol- 
lar appropriation bill with which the Senate 
struggled most of last week before agreeing to 
a final vote early this week. Two Administra- 
tion stalwarts made pleas for economy. Senator 
Byrnes, of South Carolina, wanted to require lo- 
calities to match work relief allotments by con- 
tributing 40 per cent of the cost of non-Federal 
projects. Majority Leader Robinson wanted to 
make localities contribute 25 per cent. Mr. 
Byrnes accepted the lower figure, with the Sen- 
ate vote on the requirements still to come. The 
President does not want any strings to the ap- 
propriation. 

June 15 was not only the deadline for second 
Federal income tax payments, it was also the 


date on which another installment on war debts | 
was due, As usual the Treasury received on the | 


latter account only one payment, from Finland, 
for $160,000. 
Senator Borah of Idaho called the Senate's 


attention to the fact that principal and interest | 


due us on war debts would more than cover the 
relief appropriation, Then he offered, without 


comment, an editorial from a St. Louis paper | 


headed as follows: 
“Finland and the Dead Beats.” 
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The Nation's Sivike Epidemic Begins 
To Approach Record of World War Era 


went on strike not only in automobile plants 4 versal of this trend beginning in 1933, has been 


MERICAN industry is being swept by a tide 

of industrial unrest approaching the record 

wave of strikes which engulfed this country 
during the World War era. 

Since last November there has been a larger 
monthly average total of strikes than at any 
other period in this country’s history with the 
exception of 1917, when workers took advan- 
age of the World War labor shortage to protest 
against long hours of work and to force wages 
to keep pace with the soaring cost of living. 

Location of the 2,323 strikes which have 
dotted this country during the period from 
November through May is shown in the picto- 
gram above. The map based on official 
figures through March and on a preliminary 
tabulation for the last two months based on 
newspaper reports. 

Location of the dots is not necessarily co- 
incident with the geographical location of the 
strikes, but represents the total number of 
strikes in each particular State. 

If labor troubles continue during the rest of 
this year at the rate set in the first five months 
—and normally there are more strikes during 
the Summer and Autumn than at any other 
time—there will be a total of 4,672 labor dis- 
putes in 1937, more than twice the number in 
1936 and more than in any other year. 


ENFORCEMENT OF LABOR RIGHTS 


Labor unrest has come even though trade 


is 


unions now have more legal rights than ever 
before. When Section 7a of the NIRA was 
passed, a method was set up for the first time 
by which the right of workers to bargain col- 
lectively might be enforced . With the valida- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Act by the 
Supreme Court the power of enforcement was 
established beyond question. 

There are a number of other new factors in 
the present labor situation. 

With the development of John L. Lewis’s 
Committee for Industrial Organization, labor 
organizations for the first time effectively have 
penetrated the great mass production industries 
as automobiles and steel. In the past, 
trade unions found their greatest success in 
the building industry, transportation and coal 
mining and in skilled trades generally. 

To an increasing extent, point out Govern- 
ment labor experts, workers are thinking in 


such 


terms of industry as a whole rather than in 
terms of craft units. 

With this development has come coordinated 
planning of strikes as in the labor conflict af- 
fecting the automobile industry, when workers 


but in related industries such as rubber. 


Another new phenomenon is a shifting of 
the primary basis for strikes from a demand 
for increased wages and shortened hours, as in 
former periods of industrial unrest, to a demand 


for union recognition. 


NEW OBJECTIVES OF UNIONS 


Thus, in strikes from 1916 to 1926, wage and 
hour issues figured in three-fifths of all strikes 
demands 
In 1936 more than 
half of the strikes were over the issue of union 


and union recognition and related 


figured in only one-fifth. 


recognition while only one-third were based on 


wage and hour demands. 


The Federal Government has played a more 


active role in mediating labor disputes than 
ever before, participating in approximately one- 


third of the settlements in recent strikes. 


In recent labor developments, Federal officials 
see a reversal of trends prevailing since 1920, 


when organization was at its previous peak. 


From 1920 there was a steady decline in the 


numbers and influence of trade unions. 
Newsqvams 
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marked by the penetration of the mass pro- 
duction industries, where the failure of the la- 
bor movement, in the opinion of labor experts, 
had been one of the most important factors in 
the decline of trade unionism. 

Also, labor unions have been more successful 
in winning strikes during recent years. From 
1916 to 1932 
putes ended in favor of the workers- 


only about 27 per cent of all dis- 
13 per 
cent were settled in favor of employers and 27 
per cent ended in compromises. In contrast, 
during 1936 more than 40 cent the 
strikes resulted in substantial gains to work- 


per of 
ers while 36 per cent resulted in partial gains 
or compromises. 


RECOVERY BREEDS STRIKES 

The history of the American labor movement 
since 1881 when workers first begain in earnest 
to develop the strike weapon shows that periods 
of recovery, such as the present, when workers 
have confidence they are in a position to gain 
a greater share of industrial profits, have been 
times of increased labor trouble. 

In the recovery from the depression of 1883- 
84 and also in 1889-91 during the recovery from 
the depression of 1887, there was an increase 
in strikes. In the prolonged depression of the 
90’s there was an average of about 1,100 strikes 
annually but with the business revival at the 
turn of the century the number of labor dis- 
putes amounted to 3,000 annually. 

The World War epidemic of strikes was fol- 
lowed by the 1920-21 depression and the decade 
of the 20’s, when relatively 
stable and strikes were infrequent. 


prices remained 

Strikes were few also during the first year 
of the depression, but the number rose slightly 
in 1931 and 1932, when many strikes were 
called to protest against wage cuts. 

In 1933, with the beginning of recovery, the 
number of strikes doubled and there has been 
an increase in each succeeding year. 

What is the outlook for the future? 

Professor Paul Douglas found in a statistical 
study of strikes over a period of years that in 
general unions have had 20 times many 
strikes in proportion to their numbers as non- 


as 


unionists and concluded that “union organiza- 
tion is accompanied by a tremendous increase 
in the strike rate.” 

Once more as the CIO and the A. F. of L. 
push competing drives for members, the ranks 
of union labor are increasing. And again the 
history is repeating and the nation is experienc- 
ing widespread labor troubles. 





} Strikes Have Dotted 
the U.S. in the Past 77 Months 
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Tomo+vrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 






LEAVAGE between White House and Con- 
gress represents most vital factor in Wash- 
ington today, 





A 







President recognizes open revolt in legisla- 





tive branch and is seeking by conferences on a 





Chesapeake Bay island over next week end to 





smooth over differences and save at least part of 





his Jegislative program. 






Anything more than surface success in com- 






posing differences, particularly those between 
Mr. Roosevelt and many of his leading party 







associates in the Senate, appears highly improb- 
able. 






Revolt may be prelude to realignment of 





forces, 






Will 
tie in with fate of Jegislative proposals, political 





Outcome carries deepest significance. 






future of important individuals, and basic gov- 





ernment policies relating to agriculture, labor, 
business and finance. 


PREVIEW OF CONGRESS’ ACTION 


Changed situation means all bets are off on 
what is going to come out of present session of 
As matter now stand outlook is as 










Congress. 
follows: 







Ambitious farm control plan is out for 
this year; doubtful next year unless there should 
happen to be farm price collapse. 





Wage and hour legislation no better than a 50- 
50 bet, with chances slipping steadily. 





Court change plan is dead with no present 
prospect of any compromise and heavy odds on 
prospect that it will be killed quietly by recom- 
mitting to unfriendly judiciary committee. 









Any sweeping government reorganization is 
less than 40-60 shot for present session. 







Housing and seven TVAs no better than a 50- 
50 bet with chances dwindling. 






Appropriation bills, including relief, will go 
through in shape satisfactory to President. 









Strong chance that Congress will shove much 
higher the “withholding tax” on earnings of for- 
eign corporations as means of plugging tax Joop- 
holes. That tax now is 10 per cent, which is 
tempting to Americans with large incomes. 











Look for continued White House moves in- 
tended to consolidate support of big groups in 
agriculture and labor whose power President de- 
pends upon to hold his sway. There will be more 
and more gestures from the President aimed at a 
promise of “the better life” for workers and 
farmers. 

Organized labor has failed to back up Mr, 















[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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Underwood & Underwood 
RELIEF: PERCENTAGE BASIS 
Senator James F. Byrnes’ plan to have the States 
and their municipalities put up 40 per cent of all 
Federal funds for WPA projects has met with Presi- 
dential disapproval and the objections of the United 
States Conference of Mayors. 
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The Burden of Relief: 


Federal or State? 


Attempt to divide WPA 
The Byrnes amendment. 
employment study. 


costs. 
An un- 


N ITS stormy course through Congress, the Re- 
| lief Appropriation bill for $1,500,000,000 encoun- 
tered two different kinds of attacks — one unsuc- 
cessful, the other hanging in the balance as the 
week closed. 

In the House, a bloc seeking the earmarking of 
one-third the total for special purposes was de- 
feated only after reconsideration of an amendment 
the bloc had succeeded in attaching to the bill. 

In the Senate last week the fight centered on an 
amendment, sponsored by Senator Byrnes (Dem.), 
of South Carolina, which would have required lo- 
calities to put up 40 per cent of the cost of work- 
relief projects of a non-Federal character. 

In defense of his proposal Senator Byrnes pointed 
out that, if localities supplied this percentage of the 
money, the actual amount spent for work relief 
would exceed $2,000,000,000. No one, he added, now 
on WPA projects would need to be dropped under 
these circumstances. 

On the other hand, if the localities do not con- 
sider it advisable to put up the money, the Federal 
Government will be absolved of the obligation to 
spend’ the’ full amour appropriateds ¥ 

As @ matter of record, States and their subdi- 
visions have heretofore contributed from 7 to 28 
per cent of the total cost of such projects. To in- 
crease this proportion to 40 per cent would amount 
to a very substantial increase in their burden. 


THE PLEA OF THE MAYORS 

The United States Conference of Mayors here 
entered the picture. Its leaders charged that the 
proposal if adopted would amount to abrogation of 
a contract and pledge entered into by cities with 
the Federal Government. 

The basis for their statement lies in the division 
of the relief burden made in 1935 when Congress 
provided that the unemployable should be left to 
the responsibility of States while the Federal Gov- 
ernment provided work relief for the able-bodied. 

The local authorities thus saw themselves, under 
the Byrnes amendment, saddled both with the care 
of an estimated 1,500,000 unemployables and, in ad- 
dition, with responsibility for contributing a much 
larger share of the cost of work relief. 

The Byrnes amendment contained an escape 
clause under which the President might exempt 
localities from the 40 per cent requirement if they 
were found unable to meet it. 

But to the President that was no welcome pros- 
pect. It would, he said, make him a “Moody’s 
Manual” on the financial condition of municipali- 
ties. 


BASIS OF THE OBJECTIONS 

Senator Schwellenbach (Dem.), of Washington, 
led the fight on the floor of the Senate against the 
amendment, and even against a compromise spon- 
sored by Majority Leader Robinson, who would have 
reduced the 40 per cent to 25. Senator Byrnes 
agreed to accept the compromise. 

Any such requirement, Senator Barkley (Dem.), 
of Kentucky, declared, would entail delay as the 
financial affairs of the communities were investi- 
gated, and the last thing desirable in a relief pro- 
gram is delay. 

“It would necessitate an army of investigators,” 


objected Senator Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, Under 
the bill, incidentally, overhead expenses are lim- 
ited to 5 per cent of outlay, and the cost of such 
investigations would be chargeable to overhead. 
Another assault on the bill was beaten when the 
Senate rejected, 53 to 25, an attempt to prevent 


the use of unused portions of past relief appropria- 
tions. It had been explained during the debate that 
the President's request for $1,500,000,000 was based 
on the assumption that these balances would still 
be available. 


PLAN FOR FUTURE POLICY 


In the intervals of debate the Senate passed a 
resolution which looks to the more distant future 
of the relief problem. It approved and sent to the 
House a measure providing for a study of unem- 
ployment and relief to be carried on by a special 
commission to be appointed by the President. 

This resolution recognizes that the emergency 
phase of the problem has passed and proposes that 
a definite policy be established for the future. The 
broad sweep of its duties include investigation of 
employment prospects, relief needs of the future 


and the manner in which they should be met. 

In prospect, therefore, is a transition from stop- 
gap relief to a permanent program of caring for 
the less fortunate—to use the President’s words, a 


new “New Deal.” 
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THE NEWS PARADE—THE PRESIDENTS "PARTY" 
FOR DIVIDED DEMOCRATS—STRIKE MEDIATION 





Vhe President's Weak 


Dissension in the party. Demand for 
for a voteon court reform. Strikes 
and ‘common sense’. 


UIZZICALLY the President cocked an eye 
at the press correspondents clustered ten 
deep before him. 

Passively alert was the semi-circle behind him 
—Secretary McIntyre, Bodyguard Raymond 
Qualters, Party Publicist Charles Michaelson, 
Secretary Early. 

Time had written new wrinkles in the affairs 
of state—apparent to the gabardine-coated figure 
swivelling ever so slightly in his chair, blue 
haze from an up-ended cigarette fading into 
nothingness above his head—apparent to the 
heads above poised pencils. 

Outside sound resolved itself into muted pat- 
terns of traffic and the occasional caress of a lost 
breeze among the trees. 

Inside sound resolved itself into a kaleido- 
scope of sentences in which detonating ques- 
tions from newspaper men brought brittle ex- 
plosions from an answering Chief Executive 
until one query started a restatement of New 
Deal policies that sent pencils scratching in a 
hurry-scurry, helter-skelter rhythm. 

The week—which had begun with the re- 
membrance of white decks above blue water and 
sun that may have flecked the reports, briefs, and 
documents under Presidential eyes with occa- 
sional slanted rays—soon became tempered with 
problems which had charged the official atmos- 
phere with sultry warnings. 


Dissension in the party 
ranks, murmured Wash- 
BRINGS PLAN FOR ington. And figurative 
PEACE MEETING fingers pointed to the bit- 
ing report from ten members of the Senate 
Judiciary Committe, seven of whom carried the 
Democratic star beside their official calling 
cards; the appearance of legislative paralysis; 
the angling of Vice President Garner; the yes- 
and-no on adjournment. 

Journalism’s sixth sense was rewarded, White 
House silence broke in quick, telling flashes 
that revealed the strategy and temper of the 
White House resident. 

Words became more potent as the President 
in a purposeful voice told correspondents that 
he wanted, and he believed the country wanted, 


PARTY DISSENSION 





making muncipalities take pauper’s oaths in 
order to qualify for works project funds, with- 
out putting up a sizeable percentage of the 
money themselves, just wasn’t done; that plain, 
old-fashioned common sense and not law was the 
answer to independent steel corporations will- 
ing to make an oral agreement but no written 
contract; that sugar legislation was unlikely 
unless sugar lobbyists were removed from the 
scene; that (and here the President launched 
into a ramifying discourse, details of which will 
be found on Page 3) the come-back for the na- 
tion depended upon increasing the purchasing 
power of the lower one-third of the nation. 


As the President's hours 
circled through the week 
ON LEGISLATION it became sect 
TAKES SHAPE clear to observers along 
what lines the White House strategy would 
develop. 

Last week the curtain went up on the prologue 
of a three-act stag drama which will take 
place this week on Jefferson Island—immune 
to telephones, lobbyists and Republicans—not 
immune to the shrill scream of a puzzled osprey, 
the whine of a poaching mosquito, the soft- 
padded fight of rabbits and the sky silhouettes 
of game birds. 

There on Jefferson Island, property of some 
100 prominent Democrats, the President will 
hold court for as many of the 407 Democratic 
members of Congress and Cabinet members 
(male) as choose to accept the invitation. Sleep- 
ing accommodations being limited to 21 persons, 
plans as revealed by Presidential Secretary 
Early set a new style in mass pow-wow. On 
Thursday the President and his secretariat will 
be putt-putted by launch from Annapolis to the 
Island. On Friday the curtain goes up on Act 1 
with the President as host (even if he is a pay- 
ing guest member) to one-third of the Demo- 
cratic Senate and House membership; on Satur- 
day another one-third group for Act II, and on 
Sunday the last one-third for Act III. 

The epilogue, and of course the program 
makes no mention of it, probably will occur at 
some later date on Capitol Hill where, if the 
cues are handled according to proper procedure, 
there is expected a quickening pulse in the leg- 
islative body. 

Now, a stag affair means just that. Missing 
from the get-together will be Secretary Perkins 
and the feminine members of the House and 
Senate. Of course, the ladies understand, and 
Rep. Caroline O’Day carefully pointed out that: 


FUTURE STRATEGY 


* a vote on the court reorganization plan; that + 





“I'm confident the President will give the few 
women involved a chance to talk with him in a 
private meeting of our own. 

“Besides, the men might feel hesitancy about 
letting down their hair—taking off their coats 
and perhaps, their shirts, I don't know—with us 
along.” 


In 1935, it will be re- 


Presid t 
ON EVADERS OF membered, Presiden 
Roosevelt frequently 


FEDERAL TAXES used the facilities of the 


Island for informal week-end gatherings. In 
1934 a large group of Democrats sailed across 
the bay for a nice, heart-to-heart talk; so in- 
formal did the talk become that skillful hosts 
had a delicate time attempting to divert frank 
discussion into safer if less vigorous channels. 


LIGHT TURNED 


Channels explored by the President's mind 
last week brought him into a cross-current of 
public issues. A talk with Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau and his Undersecretary 
Roswell Magill, followed by one with Senator 
Pat Harrison and Representative Doughton, 
timed the switch for the searchlight thrown on 
alleged tax evaders and tax avoiders. 


Close following of a strike situation growing 
graver with every hour culminated in an ad- 
ministrative order which made possible the set- 
ting up of a three-man mediation board. An- 
other talk, this time with Senator Wagner, 
brought new hope to advocates of a Federal 
low-cost housing and slum-clearance program. 


Late oneafternoon 


h h 
TO UNCLE SAM’S when the glare of the 
pavements tried valiantly 


ARCHIVES BUILDING to lose itself in an uncer- 


tain wisp of orphaned coolness, the President’s 
car rolled down Pennsylvania Avenue. Just a 
surprise visit to the $10,000,000 Archives Build- 
ing, mecca for official documents and priceless 
Government records so long isolated in the 
honeycombed cellars of a score of buildings. 


A SURPRISE VISIT 


While leaden skies prepared to escort the 
week-end into its scheduled place in history, 
the President prepared to attend the “Little 
Cabinet” dinner tendered by Under Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles. Then, if the weather 
man permitted, another week-end cruise down 
the river on the yacht that flies the President’s 
flag—blue with the official coat of arms of the 
United States. 

Meanwhile, Washington wondered whether 
time would bring results acceptable to the Presi- 
dent and his advisers. 
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Leaders in Congress are engaged 
ina series of backstage maneuvers 
which may lead to a “run-out” 
on the White House about July 
15, without enacting any of the 
legislative programs that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has set down as 
“highly desirable.” Mood of the 
national legislature is reported 
to be anything but sympathetic 
to the President. 


* * * 


Mr. Roosevelt, sources close to 
the White House say, flatly re- 
fused to compromise when a Con- 
gressional scout brought him a 
plan for further protection of 
American cane sugar growers 
and refiners at the expense of 
Cuba. He definitely gave this 
party leader to understand that 
he would veto any measure that 
came out of Congress which 
would interfere with the Cuban 
trade agreement. Sugar is a 
growing political problem. 


* * * 


Many high officials as well as 
the rank and file of employes in 
agencies which are liquidating 
their business, such as the RFC, 
already are making moves to 
put themselves in a favorable po- 
sitions for jobs if new set-ups are 
created by pending Congres- 
sional legislation. 





Vice President John N. Garner 
left Washington for a six weeks’ 
vacation, not because of the heat, 
as was explained publicly, but 
because he balked at using his 
powers and persuasive ability to 
put through the President’s pro- 
gram of legislation, much of 
which fails to meet his approval. 
The Vice President, who pre- 
sides over the Senate and is a 
power behind the scenes, ob- 
jected to the tax-dodger hunt, to 
court reorganization, to relief 
policies and to a variety of other 
proposals, 


not even offered a comment to 
inspire the remark directed at 
him by another party member. 


x * * 


The story is going the rounds 
that if Congress approves re- 
quirement for 40 per cent relief 
contribution from States and lo- 
calities, with Sept. 1 as the start- 
ing date, WPA officials are plan- 
ning to get mext year’s program 
of projects approved before that 
date so stipulation would not be 
effective for another whole year. 
Fast moves are under way be- 
hind the scenes to save the pres- 


ye ent relief set-up. 
Secret word is going to. the * * * 
White House that important 


members of Congress can get 
along without the liaison work 
that Mr. Roosevelt entrusts to 
Charles West, Under Secretary 
of the Interior, and to Thomas 
G. Corcoran, RFC attorney. Re- 
sentment has flared against rep- 
resentatives of the President, 
with the result that one depart- 
ment official appearing before a 
Congressional committee was 
surprised and shocked when 
told: “There seems to be some 
doubt about who does the legis- 
lating in this country, Congress- 
men or the President.” This of- 
ficial later confided that he had 





| 
| 
| 
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Preparations are being made to 
gain Congressional support for 
reestablishing some form of Fed- 
eral aid for transients.. Organ- 
izations seeking this aid are plan- 
ning to use material gathered by 
the Labor Department ina special 
study of migratory labor as am- 
munition to bolster their drive. 
Aid to the transients was pro- 
vided under the old FERA pro- 
gram but was. discontinued 
when WPA was set up. 


*x* * * 


There is much private grumb- 
ling among young Government 





officials just under the top level 
—the ones who do the detailed 
work—that Cabinet officers are 
expressing more and more of an 
interest in giving the good jobs 
to young men who are “inde- 
pendently wry 


x * x 


It is just beginning to be known 
that there is a sharp division in 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission between Commis- 
sioners who favor aggressive 
tactics against Wall Street and 
those who favor a conciliatory 
policy. One of the consequences 
of the split is a major struggle 
just now within the Commission 
to decide who is to be the chair- 
man to succeed James M. Landis. 
The choice is believed to lie be- 
twetn Commissioner William O. 
Douglas, who is a recognized foe 
of Wall Street, and George C. 
Mathews, who leans toward Wall 
Street. 


* * * 


One development from the econ- 
omy drive which is expected in 
official circles is a reduction of 
the research staff of WPA. Only 
key officials whose services are 
vital to the functioning of the 
organization and those who have 
political pull of the most potent 
degree are sure of their jobs. 




















—Underwood & Underwood 

UP FROM THE RANKS 
Col. Louis A. Johnson, past National Commander 
of the American Legion, who has been nominated to 
the office of Assistant Secretary of War. Col. John- 
son will fill the post which has been vacant since Sec- 
retary of War Woodring was named to succeed the 


late George H. Dern. As Assistant Secretary, Col. 
Johnson will be in charge of all War Department 
purchases, 
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Uncle Sam Attacks 
A Strike Deadlock 


A mediation board for the steel con- 
troversy. Signed contract vs. oral 
agreement. 





| ges labor strife reaches the stage of deadiock 
and the hostile determination of opposing 
groups threatens the public welfare, it has fre- 
quently happened in the past that Presidents of the 
United States have stepped in and apointed medi- 
ation boards to hasten a settlement. 

Such a stage was reached last week in the steel 
strike, involving four companies and 85,000 work- 
ers in seven States. In a repetition of history, 
President Roosevelt named a three-man body to 
represent the public in the struggle which was be- 
ing waged with increasing intensity and violence. 

Under authorization of the President, the Sec- 
retary of Labor chose, as chaifman of the new 
board, Charles P. Taft, a son of former President 
Taft. He had been drafted to settle a Toledo auto- 
mobile strike in 1934. 


THE “PARTNERSHIP” PLAN 

A Republican, he acted as adviser to Presidential 
Candidate Landon in the 1936 election. On record 
is his opinion: 

“The idea of a real and legal partnership be- 
tween workers and the other elements in the com 
pany, it seems to me, is the only alternative to the 
bitterness of a class struggle.” 

The other two members are Lloyd K. Garrison, 
dean of the University of Wisconsin law school, and 
Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Garrison was chairman of the Labor Rela- 
tions Board which operated under the NRA. He it 
was who made the first ruling that, under the law, 
the representative of the majority of employes 
should be the exclusive bargaining agent for all 
the workers. 

Mr. McGrady is a labor mediator of proved ca- 
pacity, having been assigned to aid in many of 
the most difficult negotiations between unions and 
management in the past few years. 


A NON-PARTISAN BOARD 


There is one striking point of difference between 
this mediation board and most of those which have 
been appointed in the past. This lies in the fact 
that the board is non-partisan rather than bi- 
partisan. 

A bi-partisan body is one consisting of repre- 
sentatwes of industry and of Iabor with a neutral 
chairman. Such boards have frequently been 
rendered ineffective because the partisan members 
insisted on their maximum demands while the neu- 
tral chairman hesitated to take sides in fear of the 
charge of partiality. 

But a non-partisan board is calculated to repre- 
sent the public in the person of all its members. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins announced the ap- 
pointment of the Board after she had received & 
telegram from Governor Davey of Ohio, stating 
that his own efforts at mediation had failed. “The 
matter has gone way beyond the powers and oppor- 
tunities of one State to deal with it,” he said. 

Governor Davey reported that wages and hours 
were not in dispute. The quarrel was over the 
signing of an agreement embodying these condi- 
tions, the companies refusing lest it lead to a closed 
shop and the union insisting that the issue is not a 
closed shop, but rather the question whether the 
companies are bargaining in good faith. Bargain- 
ing for the union’s own members alone was asked. 


COMPROMISE OFFERED 

A compromise had been agreed to by the union, 
he declared, under which the officials of both sides 
would sign an agreement, leaving the binding 
character of the agreement on the organizations 
for determination of the Labor Board. The com- 
panies, he reported, had refused this compromise 

For the period of the médiation board's deliber- 
ations, Miss Perkins asked that both sides to the 
controversy remain in status quo. She requested 
the Governors of the States involved to take steps 
to insure this condition. 

Both sides to the controversy assured Miss Per- 
kins that they would cooperate with the new body, 
which is empowered to investigate facts and issues, 
to make recommendations for settlement and to 
act as arbitrator if requested by both sides. 


The Board has no power of subpoena. It must 
depend on voluntary submission of data. Nor has 
it any power to compel any settlement. Its power 


depends on its prestige as the supreme organ of 
public opinion in the controversy. 

(See Page 5 for an account of the issues and 
course of the steel strike.) 
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A LOOK AHEAD 
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[Continued From Page 1.] 
Roosevelt’s plan for minimum 
wages and maximum hours in in- 
dustry. Organized agriculture 
and individual farmers are luke- 
warm if not actively cool to plan 
for farm control. 

Both of these groups failed to 
deliver when Court change plan 
was advanced Highly important 
as revealing that President now 
lacks aggressive organized sup- 
port that brought quick action in 

.first New Deal. It is this support 
that Mr. Roosevelt hopes to win 
back by new gestures. 

President is likely to stick to 
his policy of staying out of indi- 
vidual strike situations, reserving 
personal intervention as the final 
stage of any situation that finally 
seems insoluble. Even then his 

power is limited. 

Boards of mediation such as 
the one just named to deal with 
steel strike situation cannot force 
a settlement. But the history of 
such boards suggests that a com- 
promise agreement is likely to 
follow through the influence of 
public opinion. 

End of steel strike on basis of 
a signed agreement, might ease 
tensions and be followed by new 
surge of organization. End of 
strike, on basis of union upset, 
would add to tensions and lead to 
guerilla warfare. 

National Labor Relations Board 
will hold in cases brought be- 
fore it that refusal of an em- 
ployer to put his name to an 
agreement after its negotiation, 
constitutes a violation of Labor 
Relations Act as evidence of bad 

, faith. 

Acts and decisions of NLRB 
will be based on this premise: 
Congress intended the Labor Re- 
lations Act to protect and encour- 
age organization workers into 
unions’. Any act of an employer 
intended to delay or prevent or- 
ganization represents a denial of 
the rights the Government in- 
tends to protect. 

Repeal of the Jong and short 
haul clause of the ICC law ap- 
parently is dead for this session 
of Congress. So also is the pro- 
posal to limit the Jength of 
freight trains. 

The Lea bill to regulate inter- 
state transportation and sale of 
natural gas is coming up in the 
House soon under a special rule. 
It probably will not become law 
at this session. 

No substantial sum will result 
from Administration economy 
drive in departments to make sav- 
ings from existing appropria- 
tions. Deficit for this fiscal year 
will reach amount forecast in 
April budget message and may be 
slightly larger. 


| 





NEW DEAL, SECOND PHASE: A SHARE-THE-INCOME PLAN 





that 
applied to a Chief Executive. 


Wevsgram «3% | 


A “planned future” and a 
weary Congress. Aid for the 
“needy one-third.” An end 


to relief? 








CTION in which the White 
+3 House figures was popping on 
every side. 

Strikes had reached a new state 
of crisis. Important people were 
clamoring for Presidential media- 
tion. 

At the same time a revolt in Con- 
gress had broken into the open. 


Senators were threatening privately 
to walk out on the White House 
within a month. 
ciary committee majority, 
ing seven members of his own party, 


A Senate judi- 
includ- 


the President in terms 
in nistory had been 


referred to 
seldom 


The public debt was shooting past 


36 billion dollars for the first time 


in history. Senators prepared to 
modify the country’s work-relief | 
policies. 


ANOTHER NEW DEAL 


In the midst of this fighting and 


| confusion, President Roosevelt took 





expected from the present session 
of Congress. 
least, went a second major portion 
of the program. 


occasion 
men his planning for a new phase 
of the New Deal. 


land 
eliminated and one which would be 
expected to appeal to the masses of 
the workers and the farmers of the 
land. 
ture which Congress—now showing 
signs of weariness—would be ex- 
pected to approve. 


referring to plans about which he 
intends to falk in a fire-side chat 
later in the year, sought to consol- 
idate 
and the workers on which his ad- 
ministration 
way to bring Congress back to its 
knitting. 


at least as immediate response is 
concerned—were lacking. 


LABOR UNIONS BALK 


and William 
A.F. of L., both had severe criticism 
to make of the President’s plan for 
Government regulation 
and hours in industry. 
tude discouraged Congress backers 
of this portion of the program. 


tends to talk later in the year, is 
the subject of White House discus- 
sion by a group of officials headed 
by Dr. Charles E. Merriam, of the 
National Resources Board, a poli- 
tical scientist of note. 
the group include Cabinet members 
Henry Morgenthau and Henry A. 
Wallace; 
Budget Director; W. W. Alexander, 


to outline to newspaper 


This was a picture of a promised 
in which poverty would be 


The goal was a planned fu- 


Aides say that Mr. Roosevelt, in 


the support of the farmers 


is built and in that 


But any signs of success—so far 


John L. Lewis, head of the C.L.O., 
Green, head of the 


of wages 
Their atti- 


Furthermore, 
Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, 
observed that 
signs of any 
apparent farm- 
er enthusiasm 
for his ever- 
normal gran- 
ary program 
were so far 

. lacking that no 
Marriner S. Eccles action could be 


There, temporarily at 
This program, about which he in- 
Others in 


Daniel Bell, the Acting 
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Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of 
the Social Security Board; Marriner 
S. Eccles, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and Henry L. Hop- 
kins, works progress administrator. 

Mr. Roosevelt explained that this 
group is studying the daily needs of 
the nation to determine where there 
are areas of low living standards 
and of destitution that require at- 
tention. The figures, he said, are 


appalling and substantiate his state- 
ment that one-third of the popula- 
tion is ill-housed, 
ill-clad. 


ill-nourished and 


Therefore, the 
President feels, 
the task in 
which business 
men should be 
interested, is to 
help improve 
the lot of that 
lower third of 
the population, 
That objective 
is sought in the 
plannin y 

Henry A. Wallace ee de ag con. 
And while President Roosevelt did 
not say so directly he was referring 
to the plans for minimum wages, the 
plans to bolster farm income and 
the work-relief plans designed not 
only to provide relief but to put a 


+ of the Resettlement Administration; 4 


bottom under wages in many re- 


gions of the country. 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 

The that the President 
stressed was that unless some way 
can be found to raise the income 
and the living standards of the 
masses of poor people in this coun- 
try, increasing their purchasing 
power, then there always will be a 
relief problem that will make any 
budget balancing difficult. But once 
the problem of income distribution 
is worked out, the budget, he held, 
will automatically become balanced. 

This whole adjustment, in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s opinion, can be carried 
out with a tax standard that re- 
turns to the Government the same 
proportion of the national income 
that now is returned through exist- 
ing tax laws. 


point 


In other words, the President is 
convinced after his conferences 
that if the reforms he contemplates 
are put into effect, the national in- 
come will increase sufficiently so 
that a vast total of dollars will flow 
in through taxes. That total will 
pay for the new phase of the New 
Deal and will retire some of the 
debt built up under the first phase. 


Mr. Roosevelt was asked whether 


| 2 . 
this new program would involve ad- 


ditional forms of Federal Govern- 
ment action. 


a. 





The reply he made was that no 
new policies were contemplated. 
Rather the new program would in- 
volve an extension of the old. This 
would be true of minimum wage leg- 
islation, farm policy, public works, 
social security, labor legislation and 
other policies that met Supreme 
Court upsets. 


When it 
came to re- 
lief, Presi- 
dent Roose- 
velt explain- 
ed, the prob- 
lem of Harry 
L. Hopkins 
tied in close- 
ly with that 
of Arthur 
Altmeyer. 

In other words, old-age assist- 
ance and aid for dependent chil- 
dren already are going to more than 
1,700,000 individuals in the States 
and unemployment insurance soon 
will cover 20,000,000 men who now 
are working. When these programs 
are functioning fully they will be 
expected to care for much of the 
load that now is borne by the work- 
relief administration. 





Harry L. Hopkins 


But more than that. 


Mr. Roosevelt believes that when 
and if Congress enacts minimum 
wage legislation along-with legisla- 


+ tion placing a top on hours of work 








in industry the effect will be to in- 
crease purchasing power among the 
workers of the country and to in- 
crease the number of jobs that will 
be open to those now on relief rolls. 
Further, he intends to tie in the 
Government re-employment service 
more closely with unemployment in- 
surance and work relief. That serv- 
ice, the President explained, now 
has 6,000,000 non-duplicated names 
of individuals seeking work. 


REDISTRIBUTING INCOME 

Just what, essentially, 
President aiming at? 

Some of those who have been in 
on the conferences explain that the 
general objective is to bring about 
a better distribution of this nation’s 
income. 

This means that Mr. Roosevelt— 
if Congress and the people want to 
go along—intends to establish tax 
policies and industrial policies that 
will leave the nation with fewer very 
rich people and with fewer very poor 
people. His idea is to even things 
up. 


NEW AIDS FOR LABOR 

This means: 

1, Every assistance that the Gov- 
ernment can give workers of the 
country during the period when they 
are organizing to bargain collec- 


is the 











ee 





tively with their employers. The 
idea that through organization 
workers can insist upon a bigger 
Slice of the returns of industry. 

2. Use of the machinery of gov=- 

ernment to assure farmers a definite 
portion of the national income in 
return for their submission to Gove 
ernment control over production 
and marketing of crops. Farming, 
under the plan that now carries the 
approval of the President and of 
Henry Wallace, would pe an induse 
try thoroughly socialized. 
: ? 3. Upbuilde 
* ing of the coune 
try’s social se- 
curity system 
curity system to 
Protect the 
aged and the 
unemployed 
and the ill. The 
‘ present syse 
tem, under 
plans taking 
Shape, is to be 
enlarged, and 
tied in with the whole national 
program of assistance for the lower 
third of the population. 

4. Expansion of Government 
power development in an attemp to 
assure cheap electric energy to all 
of the people of the country in the 
cities and out in the country. 


1s 


Daniel Bell 











“Gentlemen. 


We must get that across 


to the Public” 


“We must take people into our confidence—talk to 
them in their homes. We must do the next best thing 


to visiting them personally: we must go on the air.” 


recognize public good-will as the 
greatest possible force in Business, 


Every sound business knows that 
people are responsive to honest leader- 
ship, honest service, honest products. 
And so we say: “Get your story across 


Faced with new situations, new stand- 
ards of economics, new attitudes of 
labor, Business must campaign for 
public favor as never before. It must 


as it is in Government. 





through the greatest force the world 
has ever known for influencing lives 
and thoughts— Radio, over NBC!” 
Use NBC to interpret your aims 
and ideals. Sell your services and 
your products through their outlets 
to 24,500,000 homes.* Use NBC cor- 
sistently. For wherever people are— 
wherever people go—there is radio, 
and the far-flung stations of NBC! 


*—plus 4,500,000 automobile radios. 


RCA presents the “Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E.D.S.T., on the NBC Blue Network. 





NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 
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With the Committees: | 


New Laws in Making 


Debate on wage-hour bill. Air mail 
contracts. New housing projects 
for the Army. 





WO witnesses, whose respective industries and 

organizations affect a vast army of workers, 
testified before the Congressional joint committee 
on the Administration wage-hour bill last week. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
through its new president, George H. Davis, op- 
posed the legislation as not justified by any ex- 
i mergency. 
~The pater com Clothing Workers of America, 
through its president, Sidney Hillman, supported 
the bill as part of the movement “to reconcile 
industrial progress with industrial democracy. 

Hearings, suspended Wednesday upon news of 
the death of Representative Connery (Dem) of 
Lynn, Mass. co-chairman of the joint committee, 
resume this week. During the two-day sessions, 
Mr. Davis, one of the largest farm owners in the 
Midwest, testified the bill would be disadvantage- 
ous to agriculture. The Chamber, he said, never 
has opposed child labor legislation. 

Mr. Hillman favored retaining in the bill section 
5, whose elimination the CIO president, John L. 
Lewis, had. favored. Mr. Hillman explained he 
spoke from NRA experience and that the section, 
which would authorize NLRB to establish hours 
and wages where collective bargaining is ineffec- 
tive, would provide “a bottom from which collec- 
tive bargaining would start.” He suggested there 
might be no need for the section in the basic in- 
dustries where Mr. Lewis has had experience. 

Exemption of the bituminous coal industry from 
the operations of the bill was asked by John D. 
Battle, representing the National Coal Association 
He cited as a reason the enactment of the Guffey 
Coal Act and a two-year agreement just reached 
with the unions for a 35-hour work week and sub- 
stantial wage increase. 

Senator Walsh (Dem), of Massachusetts, sug- 
gested it might be well to enact a simple maximum 
hour bill now and leave wage legislation for the 
next session, to enable study meantime. George B. 
Chandler, secretary, Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 
told the committee the bill invades state rights. 


Transportation: 

The compromise railroad retirement pension bill 
marks time in both Houses. The Senate on Mon- 
day delayed action at the request of Senators Wag- 
ner (Dem) of New York and Lewis (Dem) of IIli- 
nois. The latter explained the delay is at the re- 
quest of railway executives and railway labor pend- 
ing further conferences and agreements. At the 
same time, the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce agreed, 17 to 1, to report the companion 
bill with a view to bringing it up in the House 
“within the next few days.” 


The Air Mails: 


Legislation to empower the Post Office Depart- 
ment to renew for not exceeding five years pres- 
ent air mail contracts without advertising for bids 
and to establish air routes with compensation on 
@ poundage basis was advocated before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Post Offices by Solicitor Crowley 
of the POD, Wednesday. 


Land Banks: 


Governor Myers of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion testifying before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency Wednesday opposed lower 
interest rates on land bank loans, saying it is time 
to taper off these interest subsidies. Chester Gray, 
representing the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, advocated continuance of the low interest 
rates, arguing that in parts of the United States 
there has been no improvement in the condition 
of the farmers. 


National Defense: 

An army housing bill, authorizing $21,460,688 for 
construction in the States and Territories, was in- 
troduced last week by Chairman Sheppard, of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs. He said it 
embodied the committee view of minimum re- 
quirements in the fiscal year 1939. 


Securities: 

The American Bankers’ Association, through its 
legislative committee chairman, Robert M. Haines, 
advised the Senate Finance Committee Tuesday it 
agrees with “the fundamental concepts” of the 
Barkley bill to increase SEC regulatory power over 
Securities and trust indentures. 


Agriculture: 

A revised farm tenancy bill, authorizing appro- 
priations of $10,000,000 in 1938, $25,000,000 the next 
year and $50,000,000 annually thereafter, for loans 
to tenants and sharecroppers to enable them to 
acquire farm lands, was approved Thursday by the 
House Committee on Agriculture. These amounts 
accord with those in a bill reported by the Senate 
committee and are said to have White House ap- 
proval. The House bill also carries authority—not 
in the Senate bill—to authorize $10,000,000 the first 
year and increased amounts for other years for 
government purchase of submarginal lands. 





. . . 
Changes in Status of MajorBills 

S. 790, Continuing uni.l June 30, 1939, the so-called 
“hot oil” bill, prohibiting interstate Shipment of oil pro- 
duced against state law; President signed June 14. 

H. R. 5779, Appropriations for Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce and Labor, 1938 ($126,137,000); Presi- 
dent signed June 16. 

H. R. 4064, Independent Offices, 1938 ($957,738,963) ; 
to in conference June 18. , 

S. J. Res. 68, To create National Unemployment and 
Relief Commission; Passed Senate June 14. 

S. 1040, Authorizing $3,300,000 bonus to 2,200 provisional 
officers of World War: Senate passed June 14. 

S. J. Res. 57, Requiring Army to submit comprehensive 
flood control program on all major rivers; Passed Senate 
June 14. 

H. R. 7493, War Department non-military appropria- 
tions, 1938 ($194,328,363); rivers and harbors. etc ; Passed 
House June 15. 
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“LET’S TALK IT OVER”—IN THREE SHIFTS 


yas week President Roosovelt will go to Jefferson Island where he 
will hold informal conferences with the 407 Democratic members 
of Congress. The island, famous for its seclusion, is owned by a number 
Space being limited, names of all 407 


of Democratic legislators. 


“cuests” were placed in a hat and drawn to make three shifts. 
(left) shows the main club house where the “heart-to-heart” confer- 
ences will be held. Photo (right) shows the sitting room of the Presi- 
dent’s quarters, where it is expected several of the parleys will be held. 


Photo 








REVOLT ON THE COURT BILL AND EFFORTS TO 
QUELL IT—RELIEF VS. THE BUDGET—TAX DODGING | 





Necnsamrana + 5 + 
Talk of adjournment. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s reply on judiciary issue. 
Echoes of labor struggles. 





IGHTEEN weeks after the President sent to 

Congress his momentous message demand- 

ing sweeping judicial reforms and the infusion 

of “young blood” into the Supreme Court, an 

emphatic answer popped back at him from 
Capitol Hill. 

It came in the form of a negative report from 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, couched in 
bristling and incisive terms which made the 
document one of the most severe formal rebukes 
ever aimed at an American President by Sena- 
tors of his own“party. For the report was the 
handiwork of a Democratic majority of seven 
members of the committee, to which three Re- 
publicans also affixed their signatures. 

It condemned the President’s plan as 
utterly dangerous abandonment ‘of constitu- 
tional principle,” a “proposal without precedent 
and without justification,” “an evasion of the 
Constitution,” a violation of “every sacred tradi- 
tion of American democracy,” the practical ef- 
fect of which would be “to make the Constitu- 
tion what the executive or legislative branches 
of the Government choose to say it is—an in- 
terpretation to be changed with each change of 
administration.” (For text of the report, see 
Section 3). 

Undaunted by this defiant condemnation, Mr. 
Roosevelt let it be known that he would demand 
pushing the Court reform bill to a vote as soon 
as possible in the Senate, with aggressive re- 
sistance to filibustering efforts. 


an 


Thus with the breach 


between the Executive 
REINS OF CONTROL and opposing Senators 


OVER CONGRESS widened, a new phase in 
the Court battle opened, with the President evi- 
dently determined to give no quarter in a 
struggle for dominance that may be politically 
portentous for the fate of the party. 


EFFORTS TO REGAIN 


Vice President Garner’s desertion of the battle 
at the beginning of its tensest phase last week, 
to go fishing in Texas for most of the summer, 
was interpreted in some quarters as another 
symptom of growing division in party leader- 
ship. 

But if the President means to take an un- 
compromising course on the Court issue, he has 
not abandoned olive branch waving and the con- 
jury of soft persuasions to try to end party dis- 
harmony in Congress, which has_ exhibited 
ominous signs of revolt against carrying out the 
program of sweeping reforms lately laid on the 
legislative doorstep. 

The White House strategy of conciliation 
calls for skilfully arranged peace parleys. To 
Jefferson’s Island, a Democratic retreat in Ches- 
apeake Bay, the President and his Cabinet will 
repair for the last three days of this week. There 
in rustic seclusion, with reporters barred, all 
Democratic members of Congress will be sum- 














moned, in relays, for an outing and for parleys , 


with Mr. Roosevelt and his executive aides. 
Grievances will be threshed out, balm applied 
to party wounds, and an attempt made to restore 
legislative unity and enthusiasm for the Presi- 
dential objectives. 

Republican leaders directed derisive thrusts 
at the “peace parleys.” “It is to be hoped,” com- 
mented House Minority Leader Snell (Rep.) 
of New York, “that the Democratic school boys, 
after a lecture from their teacher can get their 
house in order so we can go torward with leg- 
islation and finish the session and not stay here 
all summer.” 

Meanwhile a backstage movement was re- 
ported to be gaining headway for early sine 
die adjournment, as soon as routine business 
is completed in order to avoid a prolonged sum- 
mer session and further party cleavage likely 
to result from attempts to push through major 
controversial proposals on the Administration 
program. 


One of the Adminis- 
tration’s favored legisla- 
IS SIDETRACKED tive projects the farm 
FOR SESSION bill, to combine soil con- 
servation price adjustments and production 
control, was definitely sidetracked for the ses- 
sion last week after a conference between Con- 
gress leaders and Agriculture Secretary Wal- 
lace. Hearings will be held, however, with ex- 
pectation of putting it through at the next ses- 
sion. Leaders still hope to get the farm tenancy 
and crop insurance bills enacted at this session. 

In tackling the relief problem which earlier 
had produced a House revolt against a blank 
check appropriation, leading to Executive in- 
tercession, the Senate last week got bogged 
down in three days of inconclusive debate that 
involved sharp and bitter exchanges among 
majority party leaders. (For transcript of de- 
bate see Col. 5.) 

Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of South Carolina, 
precipitated the main conflict with proposal that 
local communities be required to match Federal 
work-relief grants out of the new $1,500,- 
000,000 fund on a 40-60 basis. This led to con- 
troversial discussion over ability of the local 
communities to pay and over the relative relief 
burdens borne by various States and sections. 
Senators Byrnes and Bailey (Dem.), of North 
Carolina engaged in a brisk skirmish with Sen- 
ators Wagner (Dem.) and Copeland (Dem.), of 
New York, over whether New York State had 
not been unduly favored in WPA spending. 

Majority Leader Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, sought to compromise the main controversy 
by proposing that local communities be required 
to put up 25 instead of 40 per cent of work-re- 
lief funds. This formula Senator Byrnes event- 
ually accepted, and final action on the bill was 
put over till this week, under a rule that will 
narrowly curtail further debate. 


AGRICULTURE BILL 


Closing phases of the 
ARE RENEWED week’s discussion led to 
renewal of economy de- 

IN THE SENATE mands by the majority 
leader, who pointed with apprehension to pres- 


ECONOMY PLANS 


| 
| ent size of the national debt. 





“You may laugh,” Senator Robinson said, “at 
a $36,000,000,000 debt hanging over the Treas- 
ury, but I find it impossible to laugh about it. 
The point is that in a time of prosperity we 
ought to begin to put our house in order. What 
if our sources of taxation should dry up as they 
did in 1920? We would find ourselves in a ter- 
rible situation.” 

Senator Norris (Ind.-Rep.), of Nebraska, re- 
torted he would “rather have an unbalanced 
budget if by having an unbalanced budget you 
will bring relief to millions.” 

Apropos of budget-balancing, while a joint 
Congress Committee went into action last week 
at the behest of the President to investigate and 
publicize derelictions of alleged income tax 
evaders and avoiders in private life, consterna- 
tion was registered in the House when a District 
of Columbia tax bill was brought in proposing 
among other features an income tax to help meet 
a threatened District deficit of $6,000,000. Upon 
learning that the tax might affect their own in- 
comes and those of their secretaries and ap- 
pointees living in Washington, the House per- 
emptorily refused to consider the bill and sent 
it back to committee to have the objectionable 
feature eliminated. 

Members of the District sub-committee point- 
ed out that Congressmen are exempt from State 
income taxes and their District income taxes 
would be only $25 or $30 apiece. Heading the 
opposition Representative Dies (Dem.), of 
Texas, said Congressmen were already suf- 
ficiently burdened with demands upon their in- 
comes, including party contributions and ex- 
penses of getting reelected. 


The House passed a 
RING THROUGH $194,328,503° appropria- 
tion bill for the non-mili- 
THE HOUSE tary functions of the 
War Department. For civil and military func- 
tions, the War Department appropriation this 
year, if the Senate concurs in House action, will 
be $416,413,382, or $23,037,528 more than for the 
previous year, 


ECHOES OF STRIKES 


While two Senate committees investigated 
phases of the current strike situation, there 
were fiery oratorical echoes of labor strife in 
the House. Rep. Lamneck (Dem.), of Ohio, 
protested that industries in his State were “be- 
sieged by lawless mobs” and demanded execu- 
tive action to “stop the flagrant and open viola- 
tion of Federal statutes.” He wanted to know 
whether Lewis’ campaign contributions were a 
factor in preventing action to check alleged in- 
terference woth delivery of United States mails, 

In a more vitrolic assault, Rep. Hoffman 
(Rep.), of Michigan, returning from a tour of 
the strike front in his State, charged the Presi- 
dent and Governor Murphy with bowing to the 
will of “John L. Lewis and his crew of 
wreckers.,” 

Meanwhile Congress joint committee hear- 
ings on the wage-and-hour bill were brought to 
a temporary halt by sudden death of House 
Labor Committee Chairman W. P. Connery, Jr., 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, who succumbed t¢ 
what was diagnosed as an attackk induced by 
food poisoning. The House stood adjourned on 
Tuesday in respect to his memory. 
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Relief Tug-of-War 
Over Sharing Costs 


The burden of relief, local vs. na- 
tional. Duties of the cities. Poli- 
tics in the spending? 





H** not the time come when local communities 
should be expected to bear more than a small 
fraction of the burden of unemployment relief? 
This question raised sharp and controversial dis- 
cussion during Senate debate on the $1,500,000,000 
work-relief bill. Senator Byrnes (Dem) of South 
Carolina precipitated it by proposing an amend- 
ment to require local communities to match Fed- 
eral work-relief grants on a 40-60 basis. He and 
others contended that, now that the depression 
emergency is supposed to have passed, local com- 
munities are exaggerating their relief demands at 
Uncle Sam's expense. Opponents of the amend- 
ment contended it would unfairly penalize local 
taxing units. Final action on the question was put 
over till this week. Excerpts from the debate: 

SENATOR ByrNEs: Mr. President, it does not fol 
low that because all of us during the days of the 
depression voted for billions without seeking to 
place restriction upon the manner in which they 
should be spent we should forever decline to per- 
form the duty of the Congress. ... 

The emergency which caused us to give a lump 
sum to the President without seeking to provide 
how it should be expended has passed. ... 


MUNICIPAL FINANCES IMPROVED 


The financial condition of the local govern- 
ments has greatly improved . . . while the Federal 
Government is more than $35,000,000,000 in debt, 
and daily increasing its debt. ... There is not one 
of the local governments which is not able to pay 
its share. . 

Senator Battey (Dem) of North Carolina The 
Senator ... has called attention to the fact that 
there is a system of padding unemployment rolls 
going on under this Administration throughout the 
country. I know that to be a fact with respect to 
some localities in North Carolina. . .. When there 
are not sufficient unemployed in the city they can- 
vass for those who are willing to be enrolled as 
unemployed. I am saying that Mr. Hopkins knows 
that, and he cannot be acquitted as a good ad- 
ministrator so long as he permits that. ... 

SENATOR Byrnes: The relief problem was a local 
problem until 1932. ... 

SENATOR WAGNER (Dem.) of New York: That was 
the beginning of the infancy of our thinking upon 
the subject.... 

“SENATOR BYRNES: I never saw an infant grow 
so lustily or so rapidly as that infant grew. 

SENATOR WaGNER: Because the conditions of the 
country demanded it. 

SENATOR Byrnes: I am satisfied that unless we 
bring home to the mayors of this country a realiza- 
tion of the fact that they, by direct levies, must 
contribute to the solution of this problem, it will 
not recede. It will never recede, if it is left to 
them. Congress must assert itself and put some 
brakes upon it.... 

SENATOR BaRKLEY (Dem.) of Kentucky: The 
mere fact that we are appropriating a billion and 
a half dollars for a year’s work ... is itself quite a 
recession from the annual appropriations we have 
heretofore passed for the same purpose.... 


CITIES NOW PUT UP 16 PER CENT 


Senator McNary (Rep.) of Oregon: Has the 
Senator any figures which indicate the average 
contributions made by States and localities? 

SENATOR Byrnes: The average was 13.1 per cent 
up to Jan. 1 Since that time the average has been 
increased by the Administration to 16 per cent.... 
If the sponsors are made to put up 40 per cent, 
there would be $600,000,000 added to the one and a 
half billion dollars. .. 

SenatoR McKeititar (Dem.) of Tennessee: The 
real purpose of this amendment ... is to reduce 
the $1,500,000,000 appropriation. . . . The President 
has recommended the appropriation of $1,500,000,- 
000, not $750,000,000.... 

The question of relief is a national one. The only 
way in which we can deal with the question is na- 
tionally... .I think the Government has done a 
grand job in carrying on this work. It is true we 
have appropriated a great deal of money; it is true 
we have given great authority to the President; but 
that authority has generally been used with great 
ability and outstanding success.... 

Senator BartEy: I look upon the amendment.... 


as a constructive amendment... to eliminate from 
the present Administration the almost scandalous 
demands upon the Treasury. ... They have ceased 


to be demands in the interest of unemployment, but 
demands in the interest of local pride and local 
rivalry, and demands in the interest of political 
power, national and local.... 

Every mayor, every Governor, every county com- 
missioner, every local subdivision—everybody is 
crying, “Relief, relief, and more relief! Projects, 
projects, and still more projects.” .. . That disease 
has run throughout the whole municipal organiza- 
tion of the country. The race is on, not to see who 
can get money to relieve unemployed men but who 
can build the most sewers and swimming pools, 
They are not half as much interested in unemploy- 
ment as they are in projects. .. . The appetite 
grows by that upon which it feeds. ... 


POLITICAL PRESSURE CHARGED 

SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.) of Michigan: One of 
the mayors in my State was frank enough to tell 
me that his message soliciting my support for the 
WPA appropriation was inspired by a demand from 
the WPA upon him that he send the message. ... 

SENATOR BartEy: Congress cannot pass upon this 
joint resolution without Mr. Hopkins and his lobby- 
ists surrounding us with their influence. ... Are not 
these bureaucrats telling Senators that they can 
beat them? And with what will they beat them? 
Are they not saying of Senators that they cannot 
come back here? And why can they not come back 
here? I think the time has come for Congress, 
when it hands out a billion and a half dollars, to 
divorce every dollar of it absolutely and irrevocably 
from every aspect and influence of politics. ... 

In my deliberate opinion, there has been a studied 
effort to magnify the problem of unemployment in 
America. Why is not a census of the unemployed 
taken? When we ask to know the facts, why can 
we not know them? 
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'HY should the apparent formal- 
ity of signing an agreement over 
wage and hour arrangements, al- 
ready in effect, occasion such a bit- 
ter strike as that which now directly 
affects approximately 85,000 em- 
ployes of four steel companies? 

The full sweep of the issues can 
scarcely be gathered from the pub- 
lic statements issued by both sides. 
That must rather be looked for in 
the entire setting of this crucial in- 
dustrial war. 

On the main question the steel 
union and the four companies—Re- 
public, Inland, Bethlehem and 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube—re- 
mained deadlocked. The compan- 
ies refused to sign a contract and 
the union, an affiliate of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion refused to accept anything less. 

The controversy went last week to 
a Federal mediation board, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Labor. 
(See page 2). 

There is no question of hours and 
wages involved. The union and the 
companies are as one on that point. 
But the companies refuse to sign an 
agreement with the CIO union. 

Why? 

Replied Tom L. Girdler, recently 
elected president of the Iron and 
Stecl Institute and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Republic 
Steel Corporation, in a letter to em- 
ployes: 

The reason the CIO wants a sign- 
ed contract is because such a con- 
tract would be the first step toward 
the closed shop and check-off. 

“Does the CIO conform to the 
laws of our country? It does not. 

“Must Republic and its men sub- 
mit to the communistic dictates 


Lloyd K. Garrison 


Edward F. McGrady 


; ; Se 
Charles P. Taft 
~-Underwood & Underwood 


OFFICIAL ORDERS—MEDIATE THE STEEL STRIKE 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, with the approval of President Roosevelt, appoints a three- 


man mediation board for the purpose of effecting a peaceful solution of the steel strike. 


The board 


is composed of Lloyd K. Garrisan, Dean of the Wisconsin Law School and former head of the 
NLRB; Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary of Labor, and Charles P. Taft, son of the former 
President and Supreme Court Chief Justice. 








and terrorism of the CIO? 
ica is to remain a free country the 
answer is No.” 

Mr. Girdler thus put himself at 
the head of that part of the steel 
industry which will have no con- 
tractual relations with the CIO 
union even though, as he had de- 
clared previously, it were chosen by 
100 per cent of the employes as the 
bargaining agency. 

THE TWO ANTAGONISTS 

Prior to March the 
States Steel Corporation had 
looked upon as the bulwark of anti- 
union policy in the steel industry 
That corporation on March 11, and 
several hundred smaller steel com- 
panies later, elected to sign agree- 
ments with the union. The Repub- 
lic Company has now assumed lead- 
ership of the independents who 
resented the “surrender” on labor 


United 


peen 


last 


If Amer- | policy by the rest of the industry. 


About one-third of the steel tonnage 
is produced by this group. 

The steel union, known officially 
as the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel & Tin Workers, has ac- 
cepted the challenge of this new 
anti-union leader of the steel indus- 
try in confidence born of a year of 
extraordinary growth. 

One year ago, this union 
craft group of about 7,500 members. 
In earlier had been much 
larger and had several times fought 
the management of the steel com- 
panies to odtain recognition. Each 
time it failed. Its strength dwindled. 

But about a year ago this union 
chose to join the CIO. Vigorous ef- 
forts were thrown into an organizing 
campaign. The CIO itself, unlike the 
American Federation of Labor, is a 
close-knit organization whose full 


was a 


years it 


force can be thrown into the cam- 
paign to aid any unit. In the case 
of the A. F. of L., the central body 
has advisory powtrs only in urging 
support of it Today the steel 
union claims a total of half a mil- 
lion members. The CIO itself esti- 
mates 1ts membership above three 
million. 

Such are the forces that face each 
other. What does each side hope to 
gain by winning the strike? 


THE TWO VIEWPOINTS 

On the side of the companies; the 
objective is clear. They seek to safe- 
guard the way of conducting labor 
relations which has prevailed gen- 
erally in mass production industries 
up to the beginning of the present 
year. That is to say, labor rela- 
tions have been regarded as person- 
nel management, one of the in- 
tegral factors in conducting the 


S units. 
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tne 


enterprise, and they 
they should continue to manage 
enterprise. 

Over against determination 
by the companies is the claim of 
the union that workers are entitled 
to be in effect a partner in the en- 
terprise, bargaining on equal terms 
with the owners for a share in the 
revenue of the business. 

Since this hoped-for equality of 
bargaining power can come only 
through organization of the wor’ers 
the crux of the the 
workers is the right to organize and 
to have the companies deal with the 
employe organization. 

For the companies, the critical 
point is whether they will be com- 
pelled to deal with the CIO acting 
for employes, and bargaining for 
wages and hours, or whether they 
may continue to talk with the 
workers and then put their decisions 
into effect. 

The companies hold that the pat- 
tern of labor relations prevailing in 
the past is necessary for the satis- 
factory conduct of their industry. 
The workers hold that only by de- 
veloping strength through collect- 
ive action can they assue the max- 
imum distribution of revenue to em- 
ployes. They add the argument that 
the maximum distribution of rev- 
enue to the workers is necessary 
for sustaining purchasing power so 
as to provide continuing markets 
and continuing employment. 


CONTESTS NEAR A DECISION 
The first battle in this war of 
ideas was fougat out last January, 
when General Motors agreed to 
bargain with the United Automo- 
bile Workers for their own members. 
The second battle, in February, re- 
sulted in a similar arrangement by 
the Chrysler Motor Corporation. 
The third struggle, in March, did 
not come to a show-down. The 
United States Steel Corporation 
agreed to the same formula in ad- 
vance of hostilities. 
Finally, on April 12, 
Court upheld the validity of 


propose 


this 


Struggle for 


the Supreme 
the 
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Wagner Act, which placed the power 
of the courts back of the organi- 
zational activities of the union. 

Today the four independent steel 
companies are making a determined 
stand against further advance 
of the forces of labor organization 
If they win on the picket lines and 
later in the courts, they may be ex- 
pected to have turned, or at least 
halted, the tide of union strength 
in the steel industry. 

On the union side, there is the 
realization that previous advances 
may be jeopardized unless the com- 
panies can be compelled to treat 
with them as spokesmen for their 
workers. There is, of course, the 


the 


possibility that they may lose on 
the picket line and win in the 
courts, but the process of legal de- 
cision may well consume a year of 
time, in the course of which their 


[Continued on Page 8.] 
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JUNE NIGHTS HIGH 
OVER MANHATTAN 


Glamorous and cool in New York's fa- 
mous skyscraper supper club...Featur- 
ing the dancerhythmsofAL DONAHUE 
and his popular orchestra... Entertain- 
ment that’s different...Including: Table 
tennis matches by RUTH HUGHES 
AARONS and VIKTOR BARNA... 
Unique dances by RAYE and NALD} 
...oue Hastings’ "PUPPET COMEDY” 
...- Tango and rhumba music b¢ 
EDDIE Le BARON... Formal Dresg 
Optional for Summer...From 6:36 
until 3 A.M. nightly, except Sundays. 
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HAWAII 


Travel in the luxury of the 
Empress of Japan, \argest 
and fastest liner on the Pae 
cific, or the Empress of Can- 
ada. A glorious trip awaits 
you. Or sail in more lei- 
surely fashion on the Aor- 
angior Niagara. From 
Vancouver and Victoria in 
Evergreen Play- 
ground, First ($110 up), 
Cabin ($75 up), low cost 
Third Class. Details from 
YOUR TRAVEL AGEN 


Canada's 





CRAWFORD NOTCH 
within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people 
return each summer 
to the Crawiord House 
at Crawford Notch, 
Up - to - date rooming 
sp:ce—the best of food 
—music by Boston 
Symphony players — 
30lf - Tennis - Swime- 
ming - Riding - Beat- 
ing - Fikine - no hev 
fever. Season June 26- 
Oct. 5. Rates with 
meets ©6§ a day and 
un. Beoklet and diag- 
nos's of weekly rates- 
address: 


Rorron Hotel Co. 
Crawford Notch, 
~. © 


1 
Or ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices. 
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The Question of 


e 


Tom M. Girdler, 


Chairman of the Board of the 
Republic Stee! Corporation, Cleve- 
land, O., 


answers: 
OU ask my opinion as to whether 
“the Post Office Department is 
justified in refusing out of the ordi- 
nary mail for picketed plants.” 

No mailing matter that conforms 
to the postal regulations established 
by Congress can be considered “out 
of the ordinary.” 

Every parcel containing food, 
clothing, medicine, newspapers and 
other necessities, 
Steel Corporation and friends and 
relatives of workers in strike-af- 
fected plants attempted to send to 
those workers, complied with the 


postal regufations established by | 


Congress. , 

The size, weight and contents of 
this mailing matter have been en- 
tirely ordinary. The only thing 
“out of the ordinary” had been the 
conditions at plants to which the 
mailing matter has been addressed. 

And these conditions have been 
quite extraordinary, consisting of 
mobs of armed pickets who have 
assumed the right to block an arm 
of the United States Government 
in the performance of a sworn duty 
—and who have been allowed to get 
away with it. 

The reason advanced for this sur- 
render to the demands of a lawless 
minority has been that the Post Of- 


fice Department did not wish to aid | 


either side in a strike. 

Can refusal to deliver this mail be 
construed as anything but aid to the 
strikers? Is not the Post Office De- 
partment ,in following this policy, 
completely ignoring the rights of 
other men to work if they wish? 

The right of a man to work has 
long been recognized as a funda- 
mental right, and unless everything 


that we regarded as American has | 


at last gone by the boards, the right 
should not be betrayed by the fail- 
ure of any department of our Fed- 
eral Government in the performance 
of its sworn duty. 





Senator O'Mahoney, 
Democrat, of Wyoming; Member 
of Senate Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads and Former 
First Asst. Postmaster General. 


answers: 
AM impressed with the thought 
that we are dealing with a mat- 


ter considerably broader than the 


question of delivering the mail. 

It seems to be perfectly obvious 
from what we have read in the 
newspapers as well as from what has 
been said here that an effort has 
been made by the representatives of 
a particular corporation to use the 
Post Office Department for the pur- 
pose of breaking a strike. I gather 
that this corporation has attempted 
to send food into this beleagured 
plant by plane. That was unsuc- 
cessful. An effort was then made to 
send it in by private truck, and that 
Was unsuccessful. Other methods 
available to the private citizen were 
adopted in. an effort to take food 
into this plant but without success. 
That was all an incident of in- 
dustrial warfare. 

Having failed to transport food 
and material into the plant by ordi- 


nary means, the company then un- | 


dertook to use the Post Office De- 
partment as the instrumentality of 
accomplishing what it could not 
otherwise do. Its agents went to 
the postmaster and assistant post- 
master of this town with great for- 
mality, with photographers and wit- 
Nesses to offer what apparently was 
ordinary mailable matter. This of- 
fer was accompanied, however, by 
the suggestion that employees of the 
company should be made available 
to the Post Office Department to be 
deputized by the Government to 
transport the offered mail through 
the picket lines. That seems to me 
quite clearly to constitute an effort 
to use this branch of the Govern- 
ment for purposes of resisting the 
strike. 

Now, it is no reflection upon the 
Post Office Department that it has 
not allowed itself to be used in this 
manner, It is evident from what 
has been said by Mr. Howes and Mr. 
Donaldson that it has long been the 
policy of the Post Office Department 
not to send its employees or letter 
carriers into situations of danger 
and it seems to me that the Post Of- 
fice Department is not without justi- 
fication in taking that Position. 

It is not the function of the Post 
Office Department to settle Strikes 
or to intervene in industria] warfare. 
The department is not equipped for 
such activity and is under no more 
obligation to send its carriers 
through picket lines than it is to 
send them in to any other area of 
disturbance. 

Now, on the other hand, if it 
should be the policy of the Govern- 

ment itself to say that a strike of 


which Republic | 














TOM GIRDLER 





this kind should not be permitted 
to go on, that is another question, 
but certainly not a question for the 
Post Office Department. So, as I see 
it, there is no criticism of the De- 
partment to be gathered because the 
Department has in this instance fol- 
lowed the policy apparently followed 
innumerable times in the past and | 
has avoided sending its employees 
who are neither peace officers or 
soldiers into what must be admitted 
to have been a zone of real danger. 





Senator Holt, 


Democrat, West Virginia; Mem- 
ber Senate Committee on Post 
Ofifces and Post Roads, 


answers: 
E ARE now making an investi- 
gation of the question men- 
tioned in your recent letter. Until 
such time as I have more data and 
evidence, I do not care to discuss 
the individual cases in question. 
However, I do believe that the stop- 
ping and censorship of mails by 
any outside influences, either em- 
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IS THE POST OFFICE POLICY 
ON STRIKE MAIL JUSTIFIED? 











the Week.” 


7 question whether the Post Office Department was justified 
in refusing to deliver “out-of-the-ordinary” mail to steel 
plants picketed by strikers continues to be the “Question of 
The Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 


Roads began hearings on the subject last week. 


To obtain authoritative views on both sides of this problem, 


| 
| The United States News invited a number of those interested to 
| state their opinions in answer to the following question: 

“In view of the potential ramifications of this situation, we 
| would like to present a symposium of views on this question: 


“Is the Post Office Department justified in its decision to re- 


fuse to accept ‘out-of-the-ordinary’ mail for delivery to strike- 


Responses to this inquiry, in addition to answers from mem- 
bers of Congressional postal committees published in the issue 
of June 14, are presented herewith. 


| bound steel plants?” 








headed by Mr. Tom Girdler, has for 
many years violated the laws of the 
United States in the employment of 
thugs, tear gas, machine guns, and 
every other paraphernalia of war to 
destroy legitimate labor unions. 
And the Republic Steel Corporation 
is now engaging in a vicious pro- 
gram of shooting strikers without 
provocation. The only law the Re- 


(Continued on Page 8.] 





‘Philip Murray, 


Chairman Steel Workers’ Organ- 
izing Committee, and Vice Presi- 
dent, United Mine Workers, 


answers: 
N an attempt to avoid the public 
spotlight in regard to their vi- 
cious and unlawful acts, the Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation and other steel 
corporations have attempted to di- 
vert attention to a purported inter- 
ference by the steel workers pickets 





with the United Staets mails at | 


Warren and Niles, Ohio. I have had 
a thorough investigation made of 


this situation and find the facts to 
be as follows: 

Republic Steel Corporation has 
been bringing food and provisions 
into the plants for the strike break- 
ers by means of airplanes. Trains 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
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were unavailable because of several | 


Brotherhoods of Railroadmen have 
refused to bring trains into the 
plants which are on strike, carry- 
ing food, strike breakers or guns 
and ammunition. 

Solely for the purpose of taunt- 
ing the strike breakers into com- 
imtting illegal acts, the Republic 
Steel Corporation shipped through 
the United States mails a few pack- 
ages of provisions, food and cloth- 
ing. These packages could not pos- 
sibly feed the strikebreakers that 
were in these plants. The strike 
pickets felt that such use of the 
United States mails was completely 


unwarranted. However, no attempt | 
was made by the strikers to inter- | 


fere with the mails or prevent the 
mails from going into the plants. 

The strike leaders approached the 
postmasters in Warren and Niles 
and inquired as to whether there 


were any ruling of the Post Office 
Department with regard to this 
problem. The strike leaders were 
subsequently notified that the 
United States mails would not ac- 
cept for delivery into any of the 
plants on strike, packages which 
might to called irregular or unusual. 
The strike leaders were given to 
understand by the local pastmasters 
that this ruling was intended to ap- 
ply to food and other provisions 
which were not ordinarily mailed 
into the plants in the absence of a 
strike. 

I have been advised by the strike 
leaders both at Waren and Niles, 
that express instructions were 
given to the strikers on the picket 
line that under no circumstances, 
at any time, were the mails to be 
stopped or interfered with. The 
Strike leaders advised their men as 
to the ruling which the Post Of- 
fice Department had made with 
regard to delivery into the plants on 
strike of packages of food or other 
provisions. 

Strike leaders in Warren and 
Niles advise me that charges which 
have been made that pickets have 
stopped the mails and have opened 
packages in the mails are abso- 
lutely unfounded and viciously false. 
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ployer or employee, should be dealt 
with most emphatically by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Too much discretion given the 
department on what is mailable and 
not mailable during such industrial 
disputes, may lead to many dangers. 
Therefore, the question should be 
more definitely determined by the 
Statutes and not left to the discre- 
tion of any department. 

If the Post Office Department had 
refused to accept and deliver the 
mail in question because of the 
danger of injury to the employee, 
then the Federal Government should 
sive the protection necessary to see 
that the mail would be delivered. 








‘Rep. Fred A. Hartley, 


Republican Representative From 
Tenth District, New Jersey; Rank- 
ing Minority Member of House 
Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads, 


answers: 

DO not believe that the Post Of- 

fice Department was justified in 
refusing to accept anything not pro- 
hibited by the postal laws to be 
mailed. In the first place I do not 
think the ruling that foodstuffs was 
‘out-of-the-ordinary” mail was cor- 
rect or in order because similar con- 
signments would have been accepted 
at any other office in the United 
States at the same time for delivery 
to any other destination. 

It seems to me the paramount 
concern of the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been to at all costs avoid 
making decisions or taking any ac- 
tion that would tend to deter the 
CIO organizers in their strike activi- 
ties, which certainly is not the 
neutral attitude that should be 
taken by a Government department, 
which must according to the law 
Serve all citizens alike, 














Van A. Bittner, 


Regional Director, Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, 
Western Area, 


answers: 


Y OPINION is that the Post Of- 
fice Department is justified in 
refusing to accept “out-of-the-or- 











dinary” mail for delivery to strike- 
bound steel plants. 

My information is that this rule 
has been in effect in the Post Of- 
fice Department for many years and 
is a matter that is entirely in the 
hands of the postal officials. 

The United States Gvoernment is 
not a strike-breaking institution 
and has no moral right to give any 
aid or comfort to any steel corpo- 
ration that is attempting to operate 
its plant by Strike-breakers, and we 
feel they have no legal right to de- 
liver out-of-the-ordinary mail to 
plants employing strike-breakers. 





The Republic Steel Corporation, 
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Hauling economy Is largely a matter of power. 
A truck that gives you the right amount of 
power for one job may be under-powered or 
over-powered for another job. When a truck 
is under-powered, it 
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Truck and Commercial Car line is available 
with an 85-horsepower engine for heavy-duty 
work. And those types commonly used for 
light delivery service are also available with 
the new 60-horsep V-8 engi Whatever 
your loads, get the facts about Ford V-8 


t be omical, 
your loads without 
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excessive gas-wasting low-gear operation. More 
trips may be required to haul your loads. On 
the other hand, in an over-powered truck you 
pay for power you do not need. Gas costs are 
higher. Over-all cost is high. 

That Is why Ford offers you a choice of power 
to fit your needs. Every type in the Ford V-8 


Trucks and Commercial Cars. Set a date 
with your Ford dealer for an “on-the-job” 
test under your own operating conditions. 





Cc T, TERMS 
THROUGH THE AUTHORIZED FORD 
FINANCE PLANS OF THE UNIVERSAL 
CREDIT COMPANY. 





STOP WASTING MONEY...GET A TRUCK THAT’S POWERED FOR YOUR JOB 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. 5S. PATENT OFFICE 


Vide of World Affairs: 


held their first conference in the + France’s first Socialist Premier, Leon 
Blum, with his popular front cab- + 
inet has been fighting for his politi- | 


Mewsaraia x U * 


Premier Van Zeeland’s visit. 
A crisis for M. Blum. Ef- 
fects of latest Russian purge. 





EACE efforts along the do- 

mestic industrial front may seem 
to be overshadowing the interna- 
tional scene. But the preparation 
that has been going on in official 
circles for the arrival of a dis- 
tinguished foreign visitor would 
seem to indicate that foreign affairs 
still receive considerable attention. 

Premier Paul Van Zeeland, of 
Belgium—geographically and politi- 
cally situated at Europe’s cross- 
roads—is already in the United 
States. He is scheduled to come to 
Washington on June 23 for official 
calls at the White House and State 
Department. 

The announced purpose of the 
Belgian’s appearance in this coun- 














+ try is that he may receive an honor- 


ary degree from his alma mater, 
Princeton. But his projected visit 
with the President and other Amer- 
ican officials, coupled with the fact 
that he is one of the leading eco- 
nomic and financial experts of Eu- 
rope, indicates that he will continue 
the discussion of world economic 
disarmament begun by other foreign 
visitors of the year. 

In addition to stuying ways to 
obtain better international com- 
mercial relations at the suggestion 
of Great Britain and France. Pre- 
mier Van Zeeland is interested 
another project that is looked on 
sympathetically at Washington. 


A SIX-NATION ACCORD 


It is the so-called Oslo group co- 
operation. This is the working to- 
gether of Belgium, Holland, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, for 
international prosperity through 
freer trade relations. They are 
called the Oslo powers because they 


in 


+ 





Norwegian capital. 

The young Van Zeeland is looked 
upon as the logical man to step into 
the leadership of this group of neu- 
trals when elderly Premier Colijn, 
of Holland, gives up this post. 

Incidentally, on June 15 the 
United States had a reminder that 
the only nation not to default on its 
semi-annual war-debt payment to 
this country is included in the Oslo 
group—Finland. 

Also, judging by past experience, 
it is this group which probably will 
not be debtors in the next war be- 
cause of their announced preference 
for neutrality. 

While the Administration thus 
prepared to explore the interna- 
tional economic field with the 
Belgian expert, it kept an eye on 
France, where political develop- 
ments threatened the international 
monetary situation. 


FRENCH FINANCIAL WOES 


Starting his second year as 





cal life. This time, as in many | 
times past, not only for this Premier 
but for many others including | 


“Papa” Doumergue who died during 
the week in his 73rd year, the dif- 
ficulty is mainly financial. 


To meet the critical monetary sit- 
uation, M. Blum announced that he 
would ask parliament for the au- 
thority to meet financial problems 
by decree until July 31. Immedi- 
ately the communists, whose sup- 
port is necessary to maintain the 
popular front which makes up the 
Blum Government, demanding cer- 
tain assurances. They asked for a 
guarantee that this power—financial 
dictatorship—would not be used to 
increase indirect taxes. Otherwise 
they threatened to withdraw their 
support from the ministry. 


For a time deadlock seemed to 
foreshadow the fall of the Govern- 
ment. But, entering the Chamber 


sine Sattod States Hows. _ 
ECONOMIC "DISARMAMENT"; 
FRANCE'S FINANCIAL WOES 
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of Deputies, the Socialist leader 
made a moving appeal for loyalty. 
And when the votes were counted on 
his measure, it was found that he 
had been upheld—346 to 247—al- 
though by a smaller margin than 
he has won votes of confidence in 
the past. 

M. Blum’s concessions to the ex- 
tremists were: Acceptance of an 
amendment that the Government 
cannot stabilize the france or con- 
vert Government bonds without 
Parliament’s consent; a pledge not 
to levy a consumer’s tax on tobacco 
and sugar. 


But M. Blum did not find such | 


smooth sailing for his proposal in 
the Senate. The Finance Committee 
of that body flatly refused to ap- 
prove the Premier’s demand for de- 
cree power over the country’s 
finances. It offered its own limited 
control bill as a substitute. 

As the Government struggled with 
its internal crisis, and at the same 
time tried to maintain its balance 


in international affairs, it became | 
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The Symbol of the Radio Age”’ 


Only RCA takes part in every phase of 
radio. And because RCA does and makes every- 
thing in radio, and has helped make neighbors 
of all mankind, the famous RCA trademark is 
regarded by many millions in all parts of the 
world asa sign of friendliness. Listed below are 
a few typical RCA Services to all the world. 





~AFniendly Sign to Millions 


in every phase of Radio! 








THE WORLD’S STAGE! Radio has given years and years of 
superb entertainment. Where once the world’s greatest artists 
displayed their talents only in large cities, radio today makes 
possible the transmission of their performances to even the 
most remote corners of the world. A service of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 


MASTERING TIME AND DISTANCE! Radio has given the 
world the means of instant message communication that knows 
no obstacle. Business and personal messages have flashed 
through space—heeding neither time, distance, nor the wrath 
of nature—to bring together people in widely separated parts 
of the world. An RCA Communications, Inc., service. 


CONQUERING THE SEA! Radio has given aid to storm-tossed 
ships caught by angry seas miles from shore. Help, guidance, 
encouragement—all are a part of the Radiomarine Corporation 
of America service. 


UNSEEN SKY PILOT! Radio has given direction to thousands 
of airplanes. Has prevented death and destruction time and 
again as pilots have successfully battled fog, storm and ice- 
filled skies with the help of the RCA Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s aviation radio instruments. 


MAKING MOVIES LIVE! RCA plays a dual role in the movie 
business. Not only does it provide pleasure for millions by 
giving movies vibrant life with its superb recordings in Holly- 
wood studios—but also supplies RCA Photophone sound 
motion picture equipment to theatres for superior reproduc- 
tion of movie sound. 


HAPPY HOMES! In the immense factories of the RCA Man- 
ufacturing Company are made RCA Victor radio sets—for the 
-home—for the farm—for the automobile. The result of endless 
research, painstaking experiment and years of manufacturing 
experience, these instruments give millions the pleasure of 
radio that’s RCA.ALL THE WAY. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RADIO CITY »- NEW YORK 
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increasingly evident that its alliance 
with Soviet Russia was decreasing 
in value. 


A NeW RUSSIAN PURGE 

A new wholesale purge is under 
way in the U. S. S. R. to rid the 
country of all anti-Stalinites. Fol- 


lowing closely on the prompt execu- | 


tion of eight high officers of the Red 
Army, for alleged treasonable co- 
operation with the officials of an 


Soviet Socialist Republic, hundreds 


| 
| 
| 
of arrests, and the removal of thou- | 
| province. 
| 
| 


sands from communist party rolls. 

Incidentally, the New British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
John Simon, announced during the 


| week that a sweeping tax of 5 per 


cent on all business profits above 
a certain level would be levied in 
place of the original tax on the 
growth of profits, which had to be 
withdrawn after a storm of protest. 
The levy will be industry’s “con- 
tribution” to the nation’s five-year 
arms program. 


THE SPANISH CONFLICT 
As a result of the activity of Brit- 
ish and French diplomacy, Germany 


| enemy power, came the suicide of | 
| the President of the White Russian 


—-- —— ————_q 





, and Italy have been induced to re- 
| join the international patrol seek- 
| ing to keep foreign volunteers and 
munitions from getting into war- 
| torn Spain to complicate the inter- 
national picture. The two powers 
had withdrawn their cooperation 
from the non-intervention commit- 

| tee after the bombing of the Ger- 
man Deutschland by Spanish rebels: 
Meanwhile, in Spain, as the 
Valencia Government went into 
secret conferences with its foreign 


representatives, the insurgents 
moved farther into the Basque 
The government moved 


from the capital at Bilbao, which be- 
came a scene of desolation after 
heavy shelling by the Franco forces. 

In Dublin, Ireland, the Dail 
Eireann approved President de 
Valera’s draft of the new constitu- 


tion and thus launched the cam- 
paign for the plebiscite on the 
charter. 


In Washington, the Secretary of 
the Navy opened bids on one of 
two new projected capital ships and 


| revealed that they would carry 16- 


inch instead of 14-inch guns be- 
cause Japan would not agree to the 
smaller-caliber armament. 
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@ DETAILED knowledge of a large part of the 


great New York State market is a natural asset of 


the Marine Midland banks with offices in 31 cities 


and towns. Marine Midland banks have served 


their communities for an average of over 50 


years. Their counsel can be unusually helpful. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


BA 


In NEW YORK CITY...BUFFALO...BINGHAMTON... 

OSWEGO...LACKAWANNA...MEDINA sy 
LOCKPORT. ..TONAWANDA...WEBSTER.. 
N, TONAWANDA ...CORINTH.,.AVON 
B. AURORA. ELMIRA... PALMYRA 









TROY... ROCHESTER,..NIAGARA FALLS 
= JAMESTOWN...WATERTOWN.,..BATAVIA 
agg MIDDLEPORT.,.ALBION...JOHNSON CITY 
ae , CORTLAND...SNYDBR...ALEXANDRIA BAY 
MALONE... NYACK...ENDICOTT...3ODUS 


Address inquiries to Marine Midland Trust Company, NV Y¥ C, or to Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 
All Marine Midland banks are Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























Does a Schick Shaver stand the wear 
of daily shaving? Is this wonderful 
instrument of precision capable of 
shaving tough beards and giving close 
shaves day after day? Judge from 
the following unsolicited letter: 

“T am a member of the U.S. Air 
Corps, Indiana National Guard, 
and during the recent terrible flood 
our organization was ordered out 
for flood duty. I took my Schick 
along. We were quartered in a 
school building and had electric- 
ity available. 

“*There was no water for drink- 
ing, shaving or bathing, so shav- 
ing by usual means was out of 
the question. 





SMIDELER H. HARPER, INDIANAPOLIS 


--- OUR ENTIRE SQUAD OF FIFTY SOME MEN 
USED MY SHAVER AT LEAST EVERY OTHER DAY” 


“Our entire squad of fifty some 
men used my shaver at least every 
other day—most of us every day. 
I expect that in ten days the 
shaver received as much wear 
and tear as it would normally in 
several years, and most of it in 
the hands of beginners. It came 
through but little the worse for 
its trying ordeal.” 


WHY WAIT ANOTHER DAY? 


Go to an authorized dealer. Let him 


show you the Schick Shaver and dems 


onstrate its use. The price is $15, 
and it is by far the cheapest way to 


shave—for you need no \blades, no 


brush, no lather! 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONN. Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San Francisco. 


In Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, Lid., and other leading stores. 


SCHICK @ SHAVER 
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Tax Evasion; 
An Inquiry and 
Its Two Aims 


’ 
Lessons in tax ethics. Govern- 


ment service as source of 
evasion experts. 


of inquiry. 


First fruits 


WO purposes lie behina the hear- 
T tax evasion and tax 
opened before a 

the House 


ings on 
which 


committee of 


avoidance 
joint 
Senate 

One, announced by 
Chairman Doughton, !s to 
mend legislation for in 


and 
last week 

Committee 
recom- 


g loop- 








holes discovered by who 
were able to hire skile 1 for 
the purpose 

The other, described by Under- 
secretary of the Treasury Maglil 
as being aimost as 2 
lation e public will 
be giver nethods the 
names of those who used en 

Take, for example.” he said he 
man who incorporated his yacht. 
When spread upon public rec- 
ords, this device achieves such a 


ludicrous aspect that it is extremely 
doubtful whether it will be used 
again.” 


ESTIMATE THAT WENT WRONG 

Back of the hearing is the dis- 
appointment of the Treasury in re- 
ceiving from income taxes a sum 
less than had estimated The 
taxes this year were levied under a 
new law, which penalizes the with- 
holding by corporations of earnings 
instead of paying them out in divi- 
dends. 

The problem of circumventing 
tax avoidance methods is no new 
one, but these circumstances made 
a new attack upon it opportune 
President Roosevelt, in a_ special 
message to Congress, on June l, rec- 
ommended the action, the full scope 
of which was outlined to the com- 
mittee by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau. Said he: 

“The nation has developed a 
group of ingenious lawyers and ac- 
countants who make a living by 
showing how tax payments may be 
minimized. Among the most re- 
sourceful brains engaged in this 
field are men who received their 
training from the Government and 
who use the skill they acquired in 
that service against the younger 
men who take their places.” 


A TRAINING IN ETHICS 

One result of their activity de- 
picted by Mr. Morgenthau is the 
creation of a belief that rich men 
with expensive attorneys do not 
have to pay taxes. Most of the in- 
dividuals taking advantage of this 
Situation were declared to have 
come to believe that the devices are 
socially legitimate. .Tax ethics to- 
day, he said, are generally where 
business ethics and trade practices 
were in the 90's. 

The hearings therefore assume in 
part the character of a training in 
tax ethics, as the Treasury sees it. 

From the standpoint of the Gov- 
ernment, rM. Morgenthau declared, 
it is important that loopholes be 
plugged quickly before they attain 
to a standing of semi-respectabil- 
ity. Thereafter attempts to change 
them, he said, are heralded as a 
persecution of the rich. 


THREE TYPES OF AVOIDANCE 

The devices used were described 
as belonging to three general classes. 

First, there is the device of making 
the taxpayer a multiple personal- 
ity through the formation of cor- 
porations all owned by the taxpayer. 
These corporations, by dealings with 
each other, then establish losses 
claimed as offsets against taxes. 

Second, the taxpayer deals with 
members of his family as though 
they were independent business men, 
creating losses out of the obligations 
which he owes to them. 

The third main device was 
Scribed as creating the fiction that 
the taxpayer is conducting his busi- 
ness abroad. This is accomplished 
by forming corporations under for- 
eign jurisdictions, where he may not 
be taxed or is taxed at a lower rate. 

As the committee prepared to 
Name names, the chairman an- 
nounced that the reputation of hon- 
est taxpayers would be zealously 
protected. “Only those who have 
used flagrant methods of tax eva- 
Sion,” said Chairman Doughton, 
“need to be uneasy 


NEW LAWS IN SIGHT 

On the score of prospective legis- 
lation, the move whch is receiving 
most attention currently is to tax 
much more heavily the income of 
corporations organized abroad. 

For stopping another leak. how- 
ever, through which an estimated 40 
million dollars flows annually. 
Treasury witnesses forsaw little 
hope of success. Reference is to the 
provision of certain State laws per- 
mitting members of families to hold 
property in common. Man and wife 


de- 


each reports half the income but 
each takes full exemption allowed 
under the law. | 
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Continued from Page 5.] 
economic power might be substan- 
tially weakened 

Hence in this Verdun of indus- 
ial warfare, both sides are mus- 
ering their utmost strength for a 
decision 

On the employer side, the chief 
weapons are back-to-work move- 
ment the so-called Mohawk 





under 
] arousing of public sentl- 
n the union as lawless 
radical, and court or 
action to protect those who can be 
induced to continue working In 
the background is momic 
pressure of employe income cut off 






poi e 


the ec 





union side, the major 

apons are more or le forcible 
persuasion to prevent employes 
from returning to work, arousing 


of public sentiment against the 
companies as lawless and 
action through the 





ruthless 


and legal me- 
dium of the Labor Board. In the 
background is the economic pres- 
sure of diminished profits as com- 
petitors may seek to raid the com- 


markets. 


panies 


POWERS OF THE LABOR BOARD 

Legal action through the Labor 
Board may be the final dete: 
of the issue. What are the prospects 
of the outcome? 

Action before the Labor Board 
has taken two forms. First, peti- 
tions have been presented asking 
the Board to order employe elec- 
tions for the four companies in- 
volved. This, however, is not the 
main issue, since the companies 
have announced that they will sign 
no agreement even though tne 
union obtains a majority of votes. 
The major question is whether the 
Board will rule that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the company must sign 
and whether the courts will uphold 
the ruling. 

To bring that question to a head, 
the union has charged the Inland 
Steel Company and the Republic 
Company with refusal to bargain be- 
cause they will not put their names 
to an arrangement already in effect. 

It so happens that the Labor 
Board has issued a ruling on the 
point involved, although the ruling 
was not appealed to the courts. It 
was adverse to the position of the 
companies. 


NEED OF A SIGNATURE 

The ruling was made in the case 
of the St. Joseph Stock Yards last 
July, Said the Board in that case: 

“In our view of the Act, the minds 
of the parties having met, it im- 
posed upon the company a definite 
obligation to embody the under- 
standing in an agreement if the 


minant 


Question of the Week 


By VAN A. BITTNER 


{Continued from Page 6.] 
public Steel Corporation knows 1s 
the law unto themselves. 

There can be no doubt that the 
occurrences of the last few weeks, 
when nine of our people were mur- 
dered and seores of others shot and 
clubbed in south Chicago, that this 
massacre occurred at the instance 
of the Republic Steel Corporation. 

Again at Monroe, Mich., peaceful 
pickets were driven away from the 
plants of the Republic Steel and 
beaten by the so-called citizens’ 
committee which was organized at 
the instance of the Republic Steel 
Corporation. 

The Republic Steel Corporation 
has not only violated the National 
Labor Relations Act, but in these 
activities, has violated criminal laws 
of the United States. The program 
of these steel corporations is to set 
up an industrial fascism, in violation 
of the laws of the United States, 
with the end in view of destroying 
every freedom and liberty of the 
American people by setting up a 
political fascism. And, until the 
power and control of these steel 
corporations over the lives of the 
American people who work for them 
is broken, we are faced with the 
control of all of the people of the 
nation by these industrial fascists. 

Certainly, the United States Gov- 
ernment has the right to refuse to 
handle out-of-the-ordinary mail to 
these steel plants that are on strike. 
Our Government would not be true 
to the principles of the free insti- 
tutions of our Republic if it did 
otherwise. 

A fine example of the brazenness 
and stupidity of these steel corpo- 
rations is more than ever demon- 
Strated in their suit against the 
Post Office Department when we 
find Mr. Tom Girdler and other 
barons of steel defying the National 
Labor Relations Act; defying the 
President of the United States and 
Shooting down our people and at- 


tempting to hide behind a hypo- 
critical smoke screen of law and 
order 

Ve have faith in our American 
Government; we have faith in our 
Congress; we have faith in our 
President; we have faith in Amer- 


ican democracy, and in that faith 
we uphold the Post Office Depart- 
ment in its refusal to become a 
Strike-breaking institution. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


tuted an unfair labor practice with- 
in the meaning of the law.” 
President Roosevelt, 
on the controversy, 
common sense required a 
agreement when the 
one on the terms. 


MODERN STRIKE TACTICS 
Whatever the effect of this legal 
weapon in the long run, other meth- 
of strike warfare are apt to have a 
more immediate effect. On the part 
of the companies, the of the 
“back-to-work” movement has been 
an important element in the 


struggle. 


commenting 
declared that 
signed 


parties are at 


use 


The term “Mohawk formula” was 
applied to this technique after it 
had been developed in the strike 
against Remington Rand, Inc., last 
vear. The Labor Board, in a de- 
cision rendered on charges growing 
out of that strike, described the 


procedure in detail 

The plan involves the use of ‘“mis- 
sionaries,” ordinarly supplied by de- 
tective agencies Without 
ing their connections, the “mission- 
are expected to talk with 
strikers and their families, 
on them the hoplessness of the 
strike and suggesting that their 
leaders are betraying them. Then 
mass meetings are called to crystal- 
lize public sentiment against the 
strike and to sponsor vigilante ac- 
tivities, spurred by charges of revo- 
lutionary intent by the union. 

The next step is to organize asso- 
ciations of citizens and workers op- 
posed to the strike, who would ask 
the company to reopen the closed 


disclos- 


aries” 


urging 
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ISSUES IN THE STEEL STRIKE + | 

+ representatives of the employes so # pla The civie officials would 4 the mayor of Johnstown to appeal | 
request. Failure to do so consti- then be persuaded to lend armed to President Roosevelt and Gover- 


nor Earle of Pennsylvania to induce 
John L. Lewis, head of the CIO, to 


‘tion to the returning workers. 


MOBILIZING A DEFENSE 


olec 


| 
A modification of this procedure | withdraw “the murderous element 
the union charged, was used by the | infesting the city. 
Republic Company in'bringing about A GOVERNOR ACTS 
the reopening of a plant at Monroe, Governor Earle responded by ask- 
Mich 


ing the Bethlehem Company to close 
down its plant as clashes threaten- 
ed between numerous vigilantes 
armed by the mayor and support- 
ers of the CIO Eugene Grace, 
president of the company, refused, 
whereupon the Governor declared 
martial law, disarmed the vigilantes 


On the day of the opening pickets 


were driven forcibly from town by 


lo« ai 
police. A 


union Mass meeting 


under the protection of 


was 
held 


troopers at the 


later 
iater 


order of Gov- 


vigilantes, sworn in as special | 
| 
Picketing was again 


r Murphy. 





wy q : : and ordered the plant to cease op- 
In Canton, Ohio, the chamber of eration. 
commerce took a poll of a . , 
F : The Senate Civil Liberties Com- 


that a large major- 


The 


nounced 
ity favored returning to work. 


and an . 
investigation of 


at the Republic 


mittee began an 
the bloody riot 


workers | 
| 
| 








mayor swore in a large number of * . ; ’ 
; d “ee Company’s Chicago plant. The in- 
Special aepulles who were declared : 
seat ag Bei quiry was decided on after the com- 
to be ready to protect the returning . 
e sg ep ehh elgg at mittee had seen a motion picture 
\ Is DY orce O arms Al ns 
‘= . é obtained by subpoena from a news 
point the local American Federation : ‘7m : 
: s reel company. The film company 
Labor unions, despite the fact 


anncunced that it would suppress 





that the strike is being conducted by : : 

the CIO, warned that they would de- the picture lest the public showing 
clare a general strike if vigilantes incite to riot. 

were used to break the strike at the The Senate Post Office Committee, 
tepublic plant. William Green, | viewed motion pictures of strikers 
president of the Federation, ap- tearing up tracks and heard evi- 


dence of interference with the mail. 

Then the committee heard wit- 
nesses in favor of widening the in- 
quiry to include alleged illegal acts 
by the steel companies. Philip Mur- 
ray, for the strikers, charged that 
local officials in several towns were 
in the pay of the company, footing 
the bill for the special police who 


proved this action. 

Of the four companies affected | 
by the strike, the Republic and Beth- | 
lehem only are seeking to operate. 
Five Republic plants in the strike 
area are open, the other twelve be- 
ing closed. Against only one plant 
of the Bethlehem Company has the 
strike been declared, a large one at 





Johnstown, Pa., employing 15,000 were being sworn in to support 
workers. back-to-work movements. | 
Minor incidents of violence led JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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NO OTHER CAR 
WORLD HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


LITE PISTONS 
CHASSIS 
BY FISHER 





~. 


ou’vE got hold of a thrilling man- 

Vas bundle of get-up-and-travel 

when you lay hands on the wheel of 
this sleek, swift, solid car. 


You've got the power to do what you 
will when you press the treadle that 
bosses this Buick’s silk-smooth valve- 
in-head straight-eight engine. 


You’ve a car that sheds punishment 
like a mallard sheds rain, so sound 
and stout and husky is this sturdy 


w AEROBAT CARBURETOR & 


ACTION COMFORT AND SAFETY 


BUICK PRICES? YOU'VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES! 





traveler from its rugged backboneup. 


You've certain-sure brakes to keep 
you out of trouble—lullaby springs 
and cushions to cradle you in com- 
fort—a body that’s steel fused with 
steel for safe security—yes, you've all 
a man can ask in a car and more. 


But you make a sad and sorry error 
if you hold back because this brilliant 
Buick looks too rich for your budget. 
It’s got what it takes to head the 
parade and you’ve got what it takes 
to own one. 


IN THE You’ve read about certain sixes— 


how easy they are to buy. But the fact 


w® VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT-EIGHT ENGINE w ANO 


SEALED 


TORQUE-TUBE ORIVE w® UNISTEEL BODY 
TIPTOE HYORAULIC BRAKES w KNEE 


HIGH OUTPUT 


GENERATOR & JUMBO LUGGAGE COMPARTMENTS 
% OOUBLE STABILIZATION 


w® SASETY GLASS 


GOES FARTHER 


SEE YOUR NEAREST BUI 


scot A 














WHEN | giLES 
BETTER AUTON nck 
ae BUY «THEM 


\ 


is, this great-powered eight, smooth 
and steady and ready to thrill, actu- 
ally costs less than some cars with 
two fewer cylinders! 





Get the figures! Find out what the 
others cost! And before you sign on 
any dotted line—get the same facts 
about Buick! You've got what it 
takes to own the car of the year— 
why be satisfied with less? 


* * * * 









TUNE IN! BRADDOCK-LOUIS CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHT 
BROADCAST BY BUICK 


June 22nd, N.B.C. Red and Blue Networks—consult 
your paper for time and stations 
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Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked, Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 


ters must be signed and address 
given. 
From the Ohio Strike Front 

Sir:—As a laborer in the Republic 


mills for many years, during the great 
depression, out of work, I, like many 
fellow-workmen, accumulated many 
debts for necessities of life. Mills began 
to work again, so again back to my old 
job I went, also my fellow-workmen, at 
good wages, using every cent to keep 
my family and pay my honest debts. 
As I was just about out of debt so I 
could enjoy myself and family and some 
of the pleasures of life that we had 
been robbed of, a strike was called. 
Now once more out of work, out of 
pay checks, out of money, accumulating 


debts again, and pleasant dreams be- 


coming a reality of grief and sadness... . 

Here in Youngstown the strikers have 
destroyed railroad tracks and stopped 
the mails, and refused to let certain 
stamped boxes reach their destination. 
For Mr. Lewis’ sake it is too bad that 
all the judges on the Supreme Court are 
not Mr. Roosevelt’s yes-men. 

As you look at the strikers and their 
pickets with clubs, stones and ball bats 
you see weapons in the hands of for- 
eigners who do not live in Ohio, and 
many who are not naturalized citizens. 
These people are ready to beat the 
American laborers who wish to work to 
feed and keep their children and fam- 
ilies. Any man or men or organizations 
which by force in any form try to keep 
a laboring man from his work, to feed 
and clothe his family with honest labor, 
are the greatest public enemies. 
Sharline, Ohio. HORATIO DANIELS. 


| causes 


| From the Michigan Strike Front 


Sir:—I cannot see just why so much 





praise for Governor Murphy is needed. 

Mrs. C. L. F. of Saginaw says in Yeas 
and Nays “the Governor settled the 
strikes,” when in reality there is noth- 
ing settled. We are having strikes every 
day. Business in Flint paralyzed again 
yesterday because of power strike and 


Sympathy strikes. ; 
What did the UAWA 


say of that 
strike? The same statement they have 
made many times before “The strike 
was unauthorized.” The UAWA are so 
poorly organized they do not seem to 
be able to direct their forces or control 


their members A FLINT WOMAN 
Flint, Mich 


sf 3 


Obstruction vs. Production 

Sir:—History demonstrates 
obstruction rather than mass production 
privation and want, and that 
“collective bargaining” as now be 
ried on is the most dangerous 


that 
na 





mass 


ing Car- 


form of 


mass obstruction known to modern 
times. C. W. KINNEY 
Worcester, Mass 
x * * 
Agrees With Editorial 
Sir:—Your May 17 editorial, “Job- 
| Makers of America,” is the most stir- 


| ring appeal made to the American na- 


| 


tion it has been my privilege to read in 


a long span of years upon this terrestrial | 


sphere. L. J. HEFFERN. 
New Orleans, La. 


kk 
A Voice of Approval 


Sir:—I want to express my admira- 
tion for the splendid courage of your 
editor. His moral integrity and his fear- 
lessness have been an example and a 
guiding light for many of us “forgotten 
men and women” during these years of 
national wandering. 

MRS, LILLIAN P. WILSON. 
New York City, 


A Voice of Dissent 

Sir We can’t stand your bitter anti- 
Administration criticism. It makes no 
difference what measures are attemptgd 
to relieve an unusual condition, you do 
all you can Don't forget 
the depression was inherited by the party 





to defeat it. 


now in. It is easy to sit in the bleachers 
and throw mud. It takes unusual meas- 
ures to relieve an unusual situation. 
NEWTON ALBRIGHT 
Traverse City, Mich 
x* *« * 


Counting the National Debt 
Sir:—I happen to be a great-great 
phew f the il Benjamin 





lustrio. 
istrious 


and I certainly 








admire any 

that is not afraid to come out 
boldly anc e us the truth 

A short time ago while I was ad- 

, small audience someone 





ht up the subject of our national 
det I asked one of my hearers how 
long he thought it would take him to 
count it His answer was, “About one 
week.” I told him if he had started 


at the birth of our Savior, counting $100 
per minute 10 hours per day 365 days 
per year he would not even have a good 
start. EDWARD C. FRANKLIN. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

x * * 


The Gold Imports Problem 
Sir:—There exists an obvious solution 
to the vexing gold situation. The inter- 


national gold standard is $20.67, and the 


American New Deal fixed price quotation 
is $35. The Treasury not only purchases 
all gold newly mined in the United 
States but accepts gold shipments from 
any and all foreign countries, which of 
course send all their gold to this coun- 


from American gold production, and such 
shippers should receive payment or 
credit on the world standard of $20.67, 
and the balance representing the differ- 
ence between such international stand- 
ard and the U. 8S, gold valuation should 
be credited to the war debt of such in- 
dividual nation. ... 

There is no valid reason why our na- 
tion should continue to play Santa 
Claus to all those nations, so that they 
may finance their rearmaments for an- 
other world war at the expense of the 
American taxpayers. The present sys- 
tem of gold buying is a losing proposi- 
tion no matter how one looks at it. We 
even have to borrow the money to buy 
such gold and pay interest for this priv- 
ilege. ALBERT E. BADER. 
Hachita, Mex. 

x* rk 


N. 


Dollar Devaluation Results 

Sir:—It might be well to review our 
situation regarding the foolish policy of 
dollar devaluation that was effected in 
January, 1934, and the later policy of 
buying gold at $35 per ounce, establish- 
ing a standard of 13 5/7 grains to the 
dollar, against the price of $20.6718 and 
23.22 grains to the dollar. 

It is my personal belief that the heavy 


| exports of gold to this country were pri- 


try to cash in on this gold bonus at the | 


expense of the American nation. 


islation as follows: Shipments from 


} foreign nations should be handled apart 


marily for the purpose of securing Amer- 
ican industrial securities which have 
appreciated considerably since January, 
1934, and not for exchange for our high- 
priced commodities or to establish credit 
balances. The easy policy of dollar de- 
valuation for price advance may yet be 
the hardest road on which to turn 
back. ... 

The vast present holdings of gold in 
America could present a satisfying pic- 
ture had they been accumulated in ex- 
change for commodities. However, as 


| most of this gold has been exchanged 
Suggestion is made for immediate leg- | 


for American industrial securities, it may 
be well to inquire at this time in the 
face of heavy government spending and 












On Fathers Day | 





Chessie's Old Man 


FATHER(OF, HER. FAMOUS'KITTENS 






hj 
/ 


\ 
\ 
X 


A 10 of folks have been wondering 
about ‘“‘papa”’ ever since Chessie had her 
kittens. Here he is... he’s a traveling 
man and, of course, we found him on 
Chesapeake and Ohio! With his dis- 
criminating tastes, it’s only natural that 
he would prefer The Railroad With a 
Heart! And, oh yes, we almost forgot 


to tell you. . . Ais name is Peake! 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN : THE F.F.V. 
America’s Most Distinguished Fleet of Trains 
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—— $$$ —____________ 
every dollar of listed value of Amerie 
can securities instead of our present obe 
ligation of 13 5/7 grains. 

Allentown, Pa. GORDON D. SHARP, 


——————oe 




















| the threat of inflation, what is to pre- 
} vent the liquidation of American securiy 
| ties in foreign markets at highly inflated 
prices for gold profits? Our unrecon- | 


ciled war debts would undoubtedly help 
some. The proposal of a gold pricé of 
$25 per ounce is ridiculous as this would 
obligate us to return 19 1/5 grains for 































































“Punched cards provide valuable employment 
data—in addition to SociaL Security records” 





WIDE VARIETY of valuable employment records 

and statistics are quickly obtained with punched 
cards and international Electric Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Machines. 





WHAT... 


International Electric Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting Machines com- 
pute and print automatically such 


In addition to payroll and Social Security Deduc- 


tions, this modern machine method will provide information as: Hours Worked, 
such information as Average, High and Low Rates — ee, Se ———_- 
‘ . fate He “ " men ompensation eductions, 
in Occupational Groups, Seniority Records, Em Federal Old Age Benefit Deduc- 


ployment Turnover, Age and Educational Statistics 
and many other important documents. 


tions, Net Amounts Payable. 


WHEN ... 


Punched cards are a permanent and quickly avail- 


able record. They are a live record—capable of on as as Ge cece 
. Pie ; y Reports 
providing automatically printed and tabulated in- after the close of any peri 


formation when it is needed. 


WHO... 


International Electric Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Machines are serv- 
ing thousands of businesses and 
governmental agencies in all parts 
of the world. 





Investigate the advantages of punched card account- 
ing today. Find out how it can bring maximum 
information in minimum time. Your nearest Interna- 
tional Business Machines Representative will be 
pleased to give you detailed information and close 
cooperation. 















































INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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What the Press of the Nation thinks 


about what the Government is doing 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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ADVERTISEMENT 














THE MAIL ISSUE: 


POSTAL DUTIES 





IN STRIKE AREAS 











Mecrsarana 9 x 


EFUSAL of the Post Office Department to un- 
R dertake delivery of packages of food and cloth- 
beleagured by strik- 


ing to mid-western steel plants 
: news- 


ers is condemned by almost all commenting 
Not more than 3 per cent of the editors 


apers. 
mr ies that such 


indorse the argument of postal authorit 
“abnormal” and “unusual” and that 


shipments are 
such use of the mails might involve the Depart- 


ment in a charge of taking sides in a labor dispute. 

Critics maintain that the United States mails 
should be immune to all outside censorship or re- 
striction; that the “rigid rule of non-interference 
has been one of the foundations of law and order.” 
“It is a particularly im- 
STAND OF POSTAL portant factor,” states the 
AUTHORITIES ON New York Times (Dem.), 
“NORMAL” MAIL “that local postal officials 
have taken the position that “irregular packages, 
meaning food, etc., cannot be accepted for delivery 
through the strikers’ cordons. This local ruling 
has been upheld at Washington on the ground that 

















Cartoonist Homan for the United Features Syndicate 
Fine Specimens 





it is well-established post office policy ‘to maintain 
only normal deliveries in troubled areas.’ The ef- 
fect of this policy, as applied in the present in- 
stance, is plainly to aid one faction at the expense 
of the other.” 

In defense of the Administration, the Asheville 
Times (Dem.) argues: “It appears to be good law 
and sound public policy for the Post Office Depart- 
ment to refuse to deliver, under abnormal condi- 
tions, food and clothing to either union or non- 
union workers engaged in a strike.” 

“We have an old-fashioned notion,” says the 
Omaha World-Herald, (Ind.), “that government is 
respected by those it serves in direct proportion as 




















Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripns-Howard Newspapers 


One Picket Line That Must Hold! 





it respects itself. If this be true there should be 
slight danger of the Government being subjected 
to mob violence because it carries on the work for 
which it is created. But if it surrenders in ad- 
vance then mob rule is brought just that much 
nearer.” 
RECALLED CONGRESS — — > 
MEMBERS PROTESTED ™C™*ts Of the Congress 
complained that their mail 


MAIL CENSORSHIP was being opened by the pos- 
tal authorities,” points out the Grand Rapids Her- 
ald (Rep.). “We find now that the postal authori- 
ties permit men entirely outside the service to ex- 
amine parcels and to tell the postal authorities what 
they may deliver and what they may not. To such 
a depth has sunk Government in the United States.” 

“The Administration in Washington,” charges 


“The Yeas and Nays,” which regularly 
appear on this page, will be found in this 
issue on Page 9. 




















t Elderr 
The Veterinary Says Your Horse is Dead! 


Cariooni man in the Washington Post 





the Boston Transcript (Rep.), “is less concerned 
with the national welfare then it is with the success 
and prosperity of that minority of the population 
represented by the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. This must be the first time in our his- 
tory that a condition of this kind has obtained.” 

“There have been numerous breaches of tradition 
which, alarming to some, have been generally shrug- 
ged off as incidentals to large issues,” says the San 
Francisco Chronicle (Rep.). ‘We doubt whether 
any citizen can approve the injection of this feature 
into a service that has been held in awe as the sym- 
bol of national integrity.” 


“The Administration on 
TO BE EXTREME OF “umecrous occasions,” recalls 
the Chicago Tribune (Rep.), 

PARTISANSHIP “has announced the policy 
that no one in this country shall be permitted to go 
hungry. Faced with the question whether relief 
should be extended to strikers and their families, 
the Administration long ago answered yes... . 


ACTION DECLARED 
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Cartoonist Carlisle in the New York Herald-Tribune 


Hatching Another Eagie’s Egg 





True, the Government wiil still feed even those 
who are too lazy to work; but it will take no steps 
whatever to relieve the hunger of those who can 
and will work.” 

“It cuts into the very quick of the deeper and 
more profound patriotism of American citizens,” 
says the Charlotte Observer (Dem.), “to feel that 
their Government continues to trifle with a prob- 
lem that involves the bedrock principle of a democ- 
racy which guarantees every man the right to eat 
and right to work in order to eat.” 

“It interrupts a Government service,” states the 
Lowell Courier-Citizen (Ind.), “which is rightfully 
open to all people, in the delusive name of neutral- 
ity. It isn’t really neutrality; it is partisanship in 
its essence. One denies mail service only to those 
one does not approve, and thereby plays the game 
for those of whom one does approve.” 








CAN YOU 
HANDLE 
HIM OR 

CANT YOU ? 











Cartoonist Herblock for the N. E. A. Service 


The Problem Child! 





The Miners’ Massacre at Herrin 





Anniversary of the Butchery Which Followed Receipt of a 
Telegram From John L. Lewis. 





Today is the fifteenth anniversary of | Late in the afternoon, after a rain of{greatly deplore this tmagedy. We are 
j bullets had entered the mine, the be- | not, however, unmindful of the fact that 
| sieged men hoisted a flag of truce, but/| sinister influences have for some time 


the Herrin Massacre, the most barbar- 


ous mass murder in American history 


since General Forrest's men captured | it was not heeded. 


Let the Special| been at work among our membership 


Fort Pillow in 1864 and slaughtered half; Grand Jury's report describe the next | to incite and inflame the spirit of vio- 


the garrison 


Herrin is a city in Williamson county “In the evening of June 21, upon the 
in the southern part of Illinois, the re-| return to Marion of Sheriff Thaxton, a 
gion known as ‘‘Egypt.’’. Herrin, which | conference was held between the Sheriff, 
had a population of 11,000 in 1920, is in| Colonel Hunter and officers of the 
the soft coal field | miners’ union, at which it was stated | 


The spring of 1922 opentd with aj that the officials of the coal company | 
were willing to discontinue the opera- 
region. The United Mine Workers of|ticn of the strip mine and the union 


general strike in the bituminous coal 


America, of which John L. Lewis was— 


and still is—the leader. were called out | employed there should be permitted to 
| depart in safety. The substance of this 
In the middle of June the Southern | agreement was transmitted to Superin- 


by their chief 


Illinois Coal Company decided to open 
a strip mine which it owned, midway 


steps: 


| 


| off cials were willing that the workmen 


| tendent McDowell at the strip mine. 


“Nevertheless, at the break of day the 


jlence. The ranks of the strikers are 
|infested with thousands of detectives 
land Secret Service operatives whose 
|employment by coal companies depends 
} upon their ability to provoke violence 
and disturb public tranquillity.” 

On the other hand, Frank Farrington, 
| head of the Illincis Miners Union, made 
j haste to assure his followers that the 
}accused would have capable defense. 
| They had. In September the Special 
|Grand Jury indicted 214 men fcr mur- 
der and many others for conspiracy to 
murder, rioting or assault. The Attor- 
ney-General of Illinois, Edward J, 


between Herrin and Marion. From a| following morning firing began in a| Brundage of Chicago, made a courage- 


Chicago employment agency the com- | 


pany obtained workmen who joined the 
Steam Shovel Men's Union before going 
to Herrin. They did not regard them- 
selves as strike breakers. They met no 
interference while they stripped the 
mine of earth without removing coal. 
State Senator Sneed, district president 
of the United Mine Workers, seems to 
have been uncertain whether or not they 
were strike breakers, for he sent a 
telegram of inquiry on June 18 to John 
L. Lewis, who replied the next day as 
follows: 

“William Sneed, President Sub-Dis- 
trict 10, District 13, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, Herrin, Ill.: Your wire 
18th, Steam Shovel Men's Union was 
suspended from affiliation with Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor some years 
ago. It was ordered suspended from 
the mining department of the A. F. of 
L. at the Atlantic City convention 

“We now find that this outlaw or- 


ganization is permitting its members| 


to act as strike breakers at numerous 
pits in Ohio. This organization is fur- 
nishing steam shovel engineers to work 
under armed guards under no agree- 
ment which exists by and between this 
organization and the mining department 
or any branch of the A. F. of L. per- 
mitting them to work under such cir- 
cumstances. 

‘“‘We have through representatives 
off:cially taken this question up with 
the officers of the Steam Shovel Men's 
Union and have failed to secure any 
satisfaction, 

“Representatives of our Organization 
are justified in treating this crowd as 
an Outlaw organization and in viewing 
its members in the same light as they 
do any other commen strike breaker. 

“JoHN UL. Lewts.’”” 

(The italics are not Mr. Lewis's.) 

* * * 

President Lewis’s telegram was posted 
in several places. Preparations for an 
attack on the strip mine were begun at 
once. The strikers visited hardware 
stores in various towns of Williamson 
county and, according to the Special 
Grand Jury's report, firearms ‘‘were 
either taken by force or upon verbal 
assurance that the local [union] would 
pay for them.” Some of the store- 
keepers were bound and gagged while 
their places were searched for weapons. 
The coal company had installed guards 
at the mine, men who had been told 
that they were to protect valuable 
machinery. The apologists for the mas- 
sacre said afterward that these guards 
killed two strikers when the first march 
against the mine was begun. 

The horror might have been prevented 
if it had not been for the laxity of 
officials. Colonel Samuel Hunter of the 
State Adjutant-General’s staff had been 
sent to Marion to investigate. Fearing 
trouble, he asked Adjutant-General 
Carlos E. Black to send State troops 
to protect property and conserve the 
peace. Each time he made the request 
the Adjutant-General asked. him if the 
Sheriff of Williamson county had asked 
for troops, denying his own authority 

to order them into the county without 
the Sheriff's request. This was not the 
law, but it served as an alibi. Sheriff 
Thaxton of Williamson county, who 
held a card in the miners’ union and 
was a candidate for County Treasurer 
at the next election, did not ask for 
troops, although Colonel Hunter asked 
him several times if he wanted them. 


The battle, if it may be dignified with 
that name, started at 2:30 P. M. on 
Wednesday, June 21. The mob of strik- 
ers was armed with rifles, shotguns, 
pistols, pitchforks, butcher knives, raz- 
ors and clubs. One Negro had a flint- 
iock muzzle loader. He was unique in 
another respect, for he told the mob 
that under the articles of war a pris- 
oner should be well treated. He got a/ 
beating from his associates. The 80- | 
called strike breakers, other than the 
guards, had no weapons, 








severe volume, the attacking party hav- 
ing crept up in the cover of the dark- 
|ness. They were checked sufficiently 
to permit of a parley, and after a time 
|} a spokesman for the strip mine workers 
asked to speak to the leader. 

“A long range conversation was held 
}and it was agreed by the spokesman of 
|the attacking party that safe conduct 
| would be accorded the -men if they laid 
| down their arms afid marched out with 
hands up. 

“This was done and from behind the 
earth embankments created by the 
| shovel operators came a great number 
of unarmed men ana& more from the 
surrounding hills until the forty-seven 
surrendering men were surrounded by 
the many hundreds of men, mostly 
armed.” 

*¢? 

The captives, in double file, were 
marched toward Herrin. McDowell, the 
mine superintendent, was a cripple and 
could not walk as fast as the mob 
wished. Several times he was beaten 
senseless but revived. After a mile 
the strikers shot him to death. 

The parade continued along the public 
road until it reached the power house 
of an electric railroad about three milés 
from Herrin. Here the leader of the 
mob, the man who had guaranteed the 
safety of the captives, was deposed and 
a new leader took his place. The new 
commander ordered the prisoners into 
the woods near the power house. Me 
directed the armed men of the mob to 
tollow, those unarmed being told to 
remain where they were. The prisoners 
were lined up against a wire fence, 
with the armed men in a semi-circle 
close to them. ‘'We are going to give 
you a chance for your lives,’’ said the 
mob leader to the prisoners. ‘Climb 
the fence and run.” Thirteen of the 
prisoners wefe shot to death as they 
climbed the fence.- A fourteenth lived 
until the newspaper men arrived and 
he died in their sight. Four prisoners 
died of wounds on reaching the woods. 

Eight men who escaped for the mo- 
ment were caught by their pursuers. 
Two were hanged to trees and their 
bodies riddled with bullets. Six were 
kept for the triumphal entry’ into Her- 
rin. They werestied together with one 
rope, which was attached to a motor 
car. On arrival at Herrin most of the 
six were covered with blood from hav- 
ing been dragged along the stone road. 
After exhibiting the six to the cheering 
people of Herrin they were taken to a 
cemetery and shot. The throats of 
three were cut. One of the six lived to 
tell the story. An old woman who tried 
to intercede for the wounded was 
knocked down, but there were cheers 
for a young woman who, when a dying 
man begged for water, put her foot on 
him and declared that he would never 
get water except over her dead body, 

*-2F 

The people of Herrin were either jubi- 
lant or cautiously silent that night. 
Men and women filed through the 
morgue and brought their children 
with them to see the dead. The Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent wrote: 
“There was not a word of pity in the 
crowd.”” John L. Lewis's telegram to; 
Senator Sneed was still posted where 
the union miners could see it. But in 
a barber shop window in Herrin that 
Thursday evening was another notice: 

‘Twenty-five scabs are dead, nine are 
in the hospital and the mine is closed. 
The striking miners’ prayer was an- 
5wered.”’ 

The official score was as follows: 
Non-union, miners and guards in the mine....72 


Bodies of victims officially buried 
Non-union men wounded ‘ 








Non-union men missing, believed to be dead..11 
Total casualties on mMon-union side........... 4 
Union men killed while attacking npne...... 2 
Union men who died from wounds............ 1 
Union men wounded (estimated)....... 1..4to8 


John L. Lewis issued on June 23 a 
formal denial that his telegram to 
Sneed had instigated the butchery: 
“The officers of the organization [the 


{ous fight to punish the guilty. Not one 
conviction was ever obtained. 

In the United States Senate two days 
after the massacre Senator Myers, 
| Democrat, of Montana, denounced the 
| atrocity as worse than any committed 

by Germany during the war. He said 
|}that the victims were guilty only of 
“exercising the constitutional right of 
every American citizen to work for a 
living.’"” What happened, he added, was 
“the result of the dominance of an 
organized minority, and that dominance 
is the greatest menace facing the coun- 
iry ioday.”’ 

“What is the remedy?” asked Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts, 

“Backbone in public men,’’ replied 
Senator Myers; ‘‘that is the only rem- 
cdy of which I know.” 
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The Herrin Massacre. 

It is not pleasant to recall the de- 
tails of a horror such as occurred at 
Herrin fifteen years ago. No other 
blot on the American civilization of this 
century is so deeply red as this one. 
But in retelling elsewhere on this page 
the events of those two grim days in 
southern Illinois THE SUN believes that 
it offers a warning, now that disorder 
and violence have sprung up anew 
under the generalship of JOHN L. 
Lewis, of what can happen when the 
primitive and barbarous instincts of 
men and women are aroused by false 
leadership and mob bestiality. 

The record of mass murder is con- 
densed within two columns and kept 
as well as can be, considering the facts, 
from being utterly revolting. As the 
Specia] Grand Jury said of the mas- 
sacre, “the atrocities and cruelties of 
the murders are beyond the power of 
words to describe... . The savagery 
of this mob in its relentless brutality 
is almost unbelievable.” If any readers 
of this plain narrative, until now un- 
familiar with what happened as re- 
cently as 1922, be shocked by what 
they read, let us assure them that a 
description fully complete would be 
nauseating. 

The story should be required reading 
for the members of the Executive and 
Legislative departments of the Federal 
government who have made possible 
the things that are now happening in 
this country. It should be required 
reading for those Governors, Mayors 
and Sheriffs who have been either as 
craven or as false to their oaths as 
some of the officials of Illinois were 
in 1922. It should be required reading 
for those industrial “Jeaders’’ who have 
surrendered to Mr. Lewis without a 
struggle. 

But we do not think that JoHN L. 
Lewis needs to read the record again. 
If he can forget Herrin he can forget 
anything. 





United Mine Workers) are shocked and 


(Bditerial Reprinted from The Sun, New York) 
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Henry S. Bridges 


Opposition landslides couldn't 
submerge him in New Hampshire 


UT of fifteen freshman Senators 
0 in the 75th Congress, Henry 
Styles Bridges, Republican, of New 
Hampshire, is one of the most ag- 
gressive. He arrived on the na- 
tional political scene with the pres- 
tige of having survived the flood of 
Democratic votes that gave the 
State’s electoral vote to President 
Roosevelt. 

One of the first of the new Sena- 
tors to speak out on the Judiciary 
reorganization proposal, Senator 
Bridges opposes any change in the 
present system of a nine-member 
Supreme Court. A former Governor 
who dealt with fiscal problems in 
his own State, he is opposed to 
Federal extravagance, says the na- 
tion should take the same financial 
precautions as a prudent citizen, 
and that vast discretionary powers 
in the Executive are excusable only 
in war or other emergencies. He 
has been active in all these matters 
since the present session began. 

Today, the 
junior Senator 
from New 
Hampshire ic 
leading the 
fight for main- 
tenance of the 
inviolability of 
the mails and 
is insisting on 
a Senate inves- 
tigation to de- 
termine wheth- 
er CIO has in- 
terfered with 
the mails and whether there has 
been any “agreement or conniy- 
ance” between postal authorities 
and the strikers. 

The greatest thrill in the Sena- 
tor’s life, he says, was when he 
took the oath of office as Governor 
two years ago. And while he was 
governor, his six-year old son, hear- 
ing so much about people being out 
of work, including parents of play- 
mates, anxiously asked his father 
one day: 

“Daddy, what job are you going 
to have when you get through being 
Governor?” 

Last year, heading his own state 
delegation to the G.O.P. national 
convention, the then Governor 
Bridges was suggested as a possi- 


Sen. Bridges 


bility for Vice President on the 
party ticket. On his further ambi- 
tions the Senator is mum 

Just 32, but looking much 
younger, the Senator's life story is 
that of a boy who milked cows, fed 
the pigs, chopped wood and walked 
two miles to school in Maine. When 
his mother sent him to college he 
was so homesick he was ready to go 
right back to the farm, but 20 years 
later, in 1935, the same institution, 
the University of Maine, with flags 
flying and bands blaring, greeted 
him as a native son and conferred 
on him, as did Dartmouth in his 
adopted State, the degree of doctor 
of laws 

His career since college days has 
covered much ground between 4a 
University of New Hampshire ex- 
tension worker, secretary of a farm 
bureau federation, executive in au- 
tomobile insurance and other or- 
ganizations and a member of the 
New Hampshire Public Service 
Commission. 

Senator Bridges speaks with a 
Yankee twang, has a breezy man- 
ner, a lively handshake, a memory 
for names that means much in poli- 
tics. He believes unemployment in- 
surance is constructive. He 
the Federal Government should run 
on a “pay as you go” policy, “plan 
for tomorrow today” and that small 
industries are the nation’s lifeblood 
Golf and tennis are his recreations. 


says 


Robert L. Doughton 


Heads the joint committee to ferret 
out tax evasions and avoidances 


OR 26 years Robert L Doughton 

has served his North Carolina 
district in Congress and for a dozen 
years he has been a member of the 
House Committee on Ways and 
Means. Now serving his third term 
as chairman of that committee he 
can boast that during that period 
not one of his committee's bills has 
ever been adversely amended on 
the floor. A record, says Mr. 
Doughton, rare among committees 
in the history of Congress. 

Not long ago Mr. Doughton had 
an opportunity to be Governor of 
North Carolina but at President 
Roosevelt’s request he remained at 
his Congress post. And whenever 
the senatorial bee buzzes about 
the head of the towering Tar Heel 
Statesman he brushes it away with 
the simple words: “I’m not think- 
ing about it much.” 


There is no boyhood ambition for 
the marble halls of Congress in the 
Doughton retrospect. It never oc- 
curred to him to go to Congress 
until one day, when he was serving 
in his State senate, a vacancy Ooc- 
curred in his Congress district. He 
jumped into the fignt and won. 

A colleague once described the 
Congressman as looking like 2 
“Methodist presiding elaer who has 
been doctored by degrees from 
Princeton or Columbia. But the 
strapping six iooter from Laurel 
Springs is neither a Methodist nor 
a doctor. He is a Bapiist, who ma- 
jored in farming and banking. 

And 
horse 


also 
trading. 
= Two tales of 

that avocation 

are current in 
his State. Once 
She sold some 
fhorses and the 
buye! offered 
Ban attractive 
price for the 
horse he was 
riding. He took 
the money, 
tucked the sad- 
die under his arm and walked many 
weary miles back home. Again a 
stranger negotiated a horse deal by 
mail but later wrote that he didn’t 
think the span was worth the $800 
agreed upon and that he wouldn’t 
pay. Mr. Doughton dropped in at 
the man’s farm and said he wanted 
te look over a good team. 

“T'll show you the best pair you 
ever saw,” said the farmer, leading 
out the horses in question. He 
asked much more than $800. Mr. 
Doughton introduced himself and 
got his money. 


Rep. Doughton 


Today the senior member of th? 
North Carolina delegation sits at 
the head of the table in two joint 
Congress committees. He is chair- 
man of the joint committee on in- 
ternal revenue taxation, which is 
remarkably busy all the time. He 
is also chairman on the new joint 
committee on tax evasions and 
avoidance; whose membership was 
completed last week to carry out the 
President’s recommendations to 
eliminate tax dodging. 

The only. recreation of this 
doughty statesman is walking. He 
gets up about 5 a. m. every day 
and walks two or three miles before 
breakfast; then he takes another 
constitutional after dinner. 

“I never take vacations,” he says, 
“and I never get tired physically.” 
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What is the best 
way to pay for that 
new machinery? 


More and more firms are using the 
C.1.T. Equipment Funding Plan to 
purchase new machinery or other 
equipment on a long term basis. 


\ X J HEN your plant management decides that pres- 
ent equipment must be replaced if operating 


costs are to be kept in line, the question naturally 


arises, ‘“What is the best way to pay for that new equip- 


ment?” Many concerns have found the C. I. T. Equip- 


ment Funding Plan to be the answer because it makes 


such replacements possible without depleting reserves 


or working capital. 


The C. I. T. method has other advantages. The 


charge is the lowest generally available for similar 


financing and is usually less than that of floating small 


A textile mill used the C.1.T. Funding Plan to purchase this group of 546 looms 


(ABOVE) This new type oven is one of 
many installations of bakery machinery 
purchased on a long-term basis by use of 
the C.1.T. Equipment Funding Plan. 


dit a ad 
(BELOW) A Jarge metropolitan de 
partment store purchased 5 new Die- 
sel engines through C. 1.T. They are 
paying for themselves out of savings. 





capital issues. In addition, this long term plan offers 
fixed amortization over a period of several years. With 
modern, improved machinery, you can start cutting 
costs immediately—and pay at least part of the cost 
of the new equipment out of savings! 

Whether you are interested in funding your own 
purchases or in suggesting this method to your cus- 
tomers, we will be glad to give you all the facts 
regarding the C. I. T. Equipment Funding Plan. 


during the busy season when all available cash was necded for u orking capital 


rr 


An informative booklet, C.1.T. at Work in Industry,” 
wailed free on request 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST INCORPORATED 


A UNIT OF COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION 


Combined capital and surplus over $100,000,000 « One Park Avenue, New York C. ity 
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In 1936, more than 20,000 pure hasers in 150 different industries funded th } 


, ae 
urchase of durable goods through C.1.T. 





FOR MORE WORK AND GREATER SAVINGS! 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS € TRAILERS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH @ DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY @ PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


The United States News 
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VTE BREEZE 
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Refinements and improvements throughout the entire GMC line assure improved performance and 
greatereconomy. As a result, GMC trucks do more work and save more money for owners. Every 
GMC likewise has advanced stream-style with exclusive “dual-tone” color design. Half-ton types 
are available with the largest standard bodies in the industry. Cab-over-engine types range 
in capacity from 1% to 12 tons. All prices are extremely low. All GMC’s are exceptional values. 


CAB-OVER-ENGINE MODELS 
PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 


1'g-TON STANDARD MODELS AT 
PRICES LOWER THAN AVERAGE 


LOW -PRICED HALF-TON 
MODELS IN TWO WHEELBASES 


Time payments through our own Y. M. A. C. Plan at lowest available rates 
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OLD OVERHOLT 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY... BOTTLED IN BOND... FULL 100 PROOF 
UNDER U. S. GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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The States: 


| Mewrsqrate « VO 


Total now more than three bil- 
lion dollars. Boundary line 


restrictions. Safeguarding 
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4 debt of the nation 
individual States 


as a 
the debt of also 
shows a great 
from 1931 to 
curve has been u 
As of 1936 the 

set at $3,080,795 974 


21 per cent 
The upward 


since 1915 


increase 


1936 
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to unemployment 

With creditors re 
extensions on State 
funding of operating deficits has be- 


more interesting Situation 
from the various restrictions a 


trafic at State 





fusing grant 


obligations, the 


to 
sal 


notor 















rights is tendency 


This increase followed one of even 
greater extent from 1912 to 1932 as 
revealed in the decenn surveys 
of the Bureau of the Census eee 
New York tops the list with the : Wide World 
one-fifth of the total debt, accord- A ONE MAN JOB 
ing to this summary. Another fifth Colonel C. O. Sherrill, president of 
is chargeable to e States, Cali- the American Retail Federation, who 
fornia, Illinois and New Jersey accepted the appointment to the post 
The chief factor 1 1e debt prior of city manager of Cincinnatti He 
to 1932 is attributed to b wing will succeed C. A. Dykstra, who re- 
for highways; I t signed to become president of the 
purpose and fo! ( g elim- University of Wisconsin 
ination accoun 0 p t : ; “ 
‘ ; : » in eek what might be called “tariff 
of the total debt « g in A, 
th > between tl Y monweaiths 
1932, according to a sur n the wa yetween the comm< 
1e 1e of the Nat ] One instance is the exploratory 
une issue of the 7 
, » the move recently mé ] some Stat 
Review.’ The rapid rise during thé eCerniy o ade in s¢ é 
toward restricting trance of good 
depression years jis ascribed mainly toward restricting entrance 0 OL 
: sf efforts from other States. But an 





nst 


boundaries 


come an increasingly important This modern “war between 
item in State debt control, accord- | States,” according to a digest issueu 
\ ing to the article. It is pointed out by the American Automobile As: 
} that because a State lists a low di- ciation, has reached a point whcre 
; rect debt (or none), does not 18 States, all but one west of 1e 
mean that the State is not paying Mississippi, have established fron 
charges on a sizeable obligation, | Wer Posts against one or another 
Several States have undertaken to form of motor travel. 
service In varying degrees bond is- Conditions are getting so bad , 
sues by local governmental units. | M0tor association reports, that auto 
a ah travelers are complaining that to 
cross western State borders ul 
| “WAR BETWEEN STATES” most as difficult as crossing f - 
interesting phenomenon at- tiers in Europe 
types of bor- 
ward the one-time conception of der barriers to be encountered 1 
States’ the to western State lines, according to 
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DAVID B. MULLIGAN, President 
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UPWARD CURVE OF 
UNBROKEN FOR SCORE OF YEARS 


+ 


the A.A.A. survey. They are: 

1—Ports of entry. Stations on 
the State border where officials may 
stop all traffic, or only commercial 
vehicles, depending upon the State 
enforce State 
to collect taxes. 
Legislation 
automobile 


laws. Purpose to 
and 
Laws. 
taxes any 
towed for into the 
State or through a State. Motorists 
unable to establish bona fide own- 
ership often are forced to pay heavy 
or make a deposit insure 
against any sale of the car. 
3.—Touring Permits. Fourteen 
States now require visitors to obtain 
g ation certificates. 
4—Plant Quarantine. 
tablished to keep out 
and infected fruit 
5.—Anti . Hobo 


highway 
2.—Cars 
imposing 


* 
driven < 


saws 
van 
on 


or sale 


fees to 


registr 

Posts 
insect pests 
vegetables. 
Laws. Several 
have set up frontier posts 

back indigent transients 
to become public charges. 
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INSURING THE UNEMPLOYED 


es- 
or 
States 


to turn 
likely 


( NLY three States—Florida, Mis- 

souri and Illinois, at present 
remain outside the Federal unem- 
ployment compensation field, their 


laws not yet being approved by the 
Social Security Board. 

Florida has enacted such a law 
which will be reviewed by the Board 
shortly. In Missouri such a bill has 
passed the legislature and awaits 


In the State 
Capitals 


MIcHIGAN.—Fate of Governor 
Murphy’s labor relations meas- 
ure is in doubt as Senate com- 
mittee delays report. Adjourn- 
ment is due this week and 
changes in the measure may 
send bill back to the House 
Measure would empower the 
Governor take cver utilities 
and operate them in event of 
a strike but would refuse such 
power in other industries. 


to 


of 
“Little 


WISCONSIN. — Opponents 
Governor La _ Follette’s 
TVA” bill threaten to go into 
court alleging the measure, 
passed by the Senate, is uncon- 
stitutional. The measure in a 
stormy session, was passed, 17 
to 15, under a gag rule that pre- 


vented debate by conservative 
opponents. It empowers the al 
ready incorporated Wisconsin 


Development Authority to lay 
groundwork for a State-owned 
power system. 

Texas.—State anti-trust law, 
once suspended by the NRA reg- 
ulation, was declared still valid 
last week hy the State supreme 
court. As a result a $17,850,000 
penalty suit, filed by Governor 
Allred when he was State attor- 
ney general against 15 major oil 
companies and two petroleum 
associations, goes back to the 
district court in Austin for trial. 

















HE exceptional styling of the new 
International Trucks speaks for it- 
| self and INTERNATIONAL HAR- 
VESTER speaks for what is underneath 
—new engineering, 
throughout. 









advanced efficiency 








There is the key to what has taken 
place in the busy months since introduc- 
Public 
response has been immediate and con- 
vincing. Truck users have registered 
their approval in a flood of orders three 







tion of this new complete line. ers. 
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606 So. Michigan Ave. 











INTERNATIONAL 


Truck Sales 


TRIPLED 


on NEW Line 


times as great as ever before in the long 
history of International manufacture. 


All models in the line are now in full 
production in our three truck plants. 
There are 26 models, fitting the widest 
range of hauling needs. 
79 lengths; bodies for all loads. 
light Half-Ton to powerful Six-Wheel- 
If you haven't yet had an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the new Internationals 
in detail, see the trucks on display at 
the nearest branch or dealer showroom. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Wheelbases in 
Size, 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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The United States News 
INDEBTEDNESS 


the governor's signature. In Illi- 
nois a bill has passed the Senate 


and is awaiting action by the House 

Recent estimates by the Board in- 
dicate that 18,678,000 workers 
covered by the unemployment com- 





pensation laws of 45 States, and the sharp decreases were North Dakota _ 
District of Columbia Figures are New Hampshire, South Dakota and - 
not available for Alaska or Hawaii Montana. Largest increases in the 
but on the basis of the Federal cen- | 'ate were reported in the District of 
sus of 1930 there were about 43,- | Columbia, West Virginia and Ver- 
000 workers in employments covered | ™ON! ; | 
by the new Hawaii law and about Of the 93 cities of more than 100.- | 
15,500 by that of Alaska. “The fiz 000 population San Antonio, Tex., 
ure of Alaska is perhaps doubled in eported the highest mark with a 
summer by the inflow of migratory ‘ate of 103.1. New Haven reported 
workers. the best record with an infant mor- 
The chief industries in Hawaii are tality rate of 33.3, closely followed 
fruit and vegetable canning, sugar  »Y Duluth, with a rate of 33.8. 
manufacturing and refining, and ee * 
construction, all of which are cov- STATE COOPERATION 
ered by the new law. The law pro- _ Rygpoageeciecgy between the States 
vides for a pooled fund to which 4 has been always a basic—if 
employers of one or more persons often theoretical—element in the 
contribute. Workers are not re- American form of Government. In Z 
quired to make contributions practice, however, the States most Open observation car through the mountains 
The Internal Revenue Bureau frequently have followed their own 
last week ruled that unemployment bent in legislative and administra- KCIFIC NORTHWEST 
compensation taxes paid by employ- tive affairs and the result has been 
ers for 1936 under State social se- | a growth of uncoordinated laws. No we wnat gen went, you'll iad =o a Saskia Re 
eapite = 2 aia 1 1 e layground from Yellowstone to Fug ° 
aoa lag igang Rn ~y LOW are snowhele, trails and alpine meadows on Mt. Rainier 
’ : ol, SUMMER and Mt. Baker. the waterfronts of Seattle and Tacoma... the 
1936, cannot be credited against wild ocean-girt Olympic Peninsula...interesting waterways 
Federal unemployment taxes even FARES to Victoria, Vancouver and Alaska. 
though the State laws subsequent- Ride the Electrified, Air-Conditioned OLYMPIAN 
ly are approved. Employers in Complete It costs no more to travel in ye ervey pn on Ete poets 
such States must pay their full | or i mere ay ere Rar Py mochhene- gener oe 
Federal unemployment taxes for Renney drawing rooms,compartments, also bedrooms; tourist 
1936 in addition to their State | low cost sleepers; and luxury-lounge coaches. Dining car meals 50¢. 
taxes. x*r | Sine . e Ask your local agent for free book," Vacation Suggestions,” or write 
| y°as-youge Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
WHERE INFANTS FARE BEST | or travel on the The Milwaukee Road, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
HE infant mortality rate for 1936 All-Expense Plan Be sure your ticket reads via 
T t yra | 
in the United States was 
slightly higher than in the previous 
year but below the general level ' 
: = TT ~- 


are 


of the past decade, according to a 


preliminary report made _ public, 


June 14, by Director William L. Aus- 
tin of the Federal Bureau of the 
Census. Nineteen States reported 


decreases in 1936 while 29 States and 
the District of Columbia showed in- 
1935 

42.1 was the 
nation. New Mexico 
was the highest, but 
improvement over the 
previous ir when the was 
29.3. Other States which reported 


creases compared with 


Connecticut's rate of 
the 


114.7 


showed great 


iowest in 
of 


rate 


yes rate 











The Council of State Governments 


some 


was organized 
give force and effect to the 


years ago 


' 


wv 


theoreti- 


cal ideal of cooperative cooperation. 


In recent years the necessity 


of 


uniform laws in the Social Security 


program; the necessity of ironing 
out conflicting taxation, new re- 
gional problems such as the “dust 
bowl” and the “flood basin,” even 


the menace of interstate criminal] 
have pointed the 
of uniform and unified state 

Thus 18 States have since Jan. 


Sharply to ne¢ 


| 


action 


1 


June 21, 1937 


authorized “commis 


Sions 


The 


on 
list 


inter- 


State cooperation now 


stands at 30 
Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Montana Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 


State 
Arkansas, Colorado, 


Indiana, Iowa, 


Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 


lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, V West Virginia and 
Wyoming. 


irginia, 

































































































. . » SO ENGINEERS USE 




























EVERDUR™ SILICON BRONZE 


FOR POWER AND 


Our long, modern bridges are under constant 


attack from gases and other corroding agents. 


Sulphurous fumes from railroads, chemically 


laden smoke from industrial plants, and the 


constant presence of salt water and saline 


atmospheres are deadly enemies of the miles 


of conduit which traverse such bridges. 


In view of this, engineers in charge of in- 
stalling the recently completed high speed 


transit line on the Delaware River 
Bridge between Camden and Phila- 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





AnaConDA 


Eee 


SIGNAL CONDUIT 





delphia chose Everdur Electrical Conduit for 
power lines, for air lines in the signal system, 
and for conduit in the transit cars themselves. 
All told, 214,000 pounds of Everdur Metal 
were used to safeguard electric service. 


Copper-silicon alloys, made and sold by 
The American Brass Company under its trade- 
mark “Everdur”, have a long record of suc- 


cessful service in countless uses requiring 


tance to corrosion. 


steel-like strength and extreme resis- 
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Farm Subsidies 
And Prospects 
Of a Land Boom 





Drive for lower interest on 
agricultural loans. Presi- 
dent’s opposition. Home 


owners’ position. 
N the days of 1934 and 1935 when 
subsidies were the accepted 
thing, the Congress, with little con- 
sideration, voted to cut the interest 
on about two billion dollars’ worth 
of farm debt from a contract rate 
of between 4 and 51% per cent toa 
flat 349 per cent. 

This cost the Treasury approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 a year—or, in 
other words, taxpayers were called 
upon to contribute that amount in 
order that farm borrowers might 
get their money more cheaply. But 
they were asked to make this con- 
tribution for only one year at a time, 
until farmers could get on their feet. 

Today agriculture, according to 
official statements, is on a profitable 
basis. Net farm income, available 
for living, is back near the 1929 
level, and is about on a parity with 
city income. 


PRESIDENT TAKES HAND 

Recognizing this fact, William I. 
Myers, Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, has opposed a fur- 
ther extension of the 3% per cent 
rate. He thinks that the rate should 
return to its contract level, accord- 
ing to individual agreement entered 
into with farm borrowers. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has added his en- 
dorsement and in a letter to Marvin 
Jones, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, has said that 
it is “not reasonable” to continue 
the subsidized rate. He pointed out 
that no subsidy is given to city home 
borrowers or to RFC borrowers or to 
PWA borrowers. 

But, in the face of this White 
House objection, the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted not only to con- 
tinue the 3% per cent on land bank 
loans but to cut from 5 per cent to 
4 per cent the rate of interest on 
$832,000,000 in emergency “Commis- 


sioner loans” made to distressed 
farmers. 
A subcommittee of the Senate 


Banking and Currency Committee 


| 
' 
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| 36 billions of debt, a billion a 
year for metal. Rising inter- 
est charges. A “useless” 
hoard. 


‘IX months ago President Roose- 
S velt thought that thirty-five 
billion dollars was going to represent 
the outside figure on the debt that 
the taxpayers of this nation would 
have to carry. 

His idea was that after reaching 
a total nine billion above the war 
maximum the debt could be brought 
under control. In that case it could 
be figured that the depression had 
only a little more than doubled that 
debt. Then, if lucky, income would 
overtake outgo, some of the dollars 
might be paid off and pay-roll tax- 
has recommended that the Senate 
go along with the House. There is 
every prospect that the bill will be 
approved and sent to the President 
who may, if his views are executed, 
veto it on the ground that an undue 
strain is placed upon the budget and 
that a dangerous precedent is being 
established. 


THE HOME LOAN PROBLEM 

The fact that $3,000,000,000 in 
loans on city homes are being car- 
ried on a 5 per cent interest basis 
when farm borrowers are paying 3% 
per cent complicates the picture. If 
farmers get a subsidy, officials point 


out that city people scarcely can 
long be denied. There already is a 
drive to prevent foreclosure on 


HOLC loans and to cut down in- 
terest payments. 

The argument is that home own- 
ers and farmers cannot afford to 
pay present interest charges. 

The answer made by Mr. Myers is 
that subsidized interest rates are 
going to be capitalized in the form 
of advancing real estate prices and 
may lead to a dangerous boom. 

In other words, 
worry for the Government planners. 


+ payers could rapidly take over the 4 Roosevelt and Mr. Morgenthau point 








this is one more ' 


rest. 

But hardly had the Presidential 
idea been expounded before the 
debt figures began to soar. 

They went up by leaps and bounds 
and now have shot past the $36,- 
500,000,000 mark and are still going. 

In fact the exact figure, carried 
on the Treasury statement for June 
16 reads like this: Public Debt this 
Date, $36,551,209,371.32. Correspond- 
ing period fiscal year 1936 is $34,- 
345,541 ,894.73. 

On June 15 newspaper men asked 
President Roosevelt whether he ex- 
pected the debt to level off around 
the present figure. His reply was 
that it ought to, and he cautioned 
that in using the figure writers 
Should be careful to point out that 
this represented a “gross” debt, 
against which there are assets. 


TROUBLE WITH GOLD 

The President’s optimism is not 
shared by many of his expert aides. 

They say that gold has gotten into 
the Treasury’s hair and is going to 
be mighty hard to get out. In fact, 
it is gold that causes most of the 
trouble. 

A cool billion dollars has been 





added to the debt in six months on 
account of that metal. The dollars 
have been borrowed from bankers 
and insurance men and individuals 
at a rising rate of interest. They 
have been paid in important part 
to foreigners who took dollars and 
handed over their gold. 

These transactions between last 
December 22 and June 16 of this 
year totalled $988,231,150 and are 
taking place at an increased rate. | 

By borrowing $800,000,000 in new 
money, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, has increased 
the amount of cash in his bank ac- 
count to somewhere more than a bil- 
lion dollars. 

But, unless the trend changes, all 
of these dollars will be used up 
during the next six months to.buy | 
more gold. Then it would be neces- 
sary to buy more and the debt would 
rise still higher. Even so, both Mr. 
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exceed the figure on Line A. 


For the first three years, before dividends normally 
begin, it is certain to be 15 per cent. less (Line B). 


Thereafter from the Line A figure you deduct 
such dividend as is apportioned. Future dividends 
cannot be foretold, but Line C shows the fourth- 


year net payment under our 1937 scale. 
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Gold Purchases and the Soaring Federal Debt 



























pany. Proceeds to be used for invest- 
ment purposes. No underwriter named. 

Armstrong Cork Comp 
Pa., 210,000 shares of common stock, no 
par value. Issue first to be offered to 
stockholders through warrants and un- 


iy, Lancaster 


subscribed portion to public through 
underwriter. Proceeds to be used to re« 
deem outstanding debentures and for 
additional working capital. Offering price 
and names of underwriters to be an- 
nounced later. 
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: France so that the French govern- 
out, the people would have gold to + ment might seek to force it home or 
offset against the added debt. | put heavy taxes on it. 
ery ae coe that the This looked like one way to plug a 
hoi . an an ; e that nobody | hole through which gold is continu- 
“ Pre ah ve to do with thé | ing to pour. It also promised to be | 
8g den Pewee . | one \ >y of aiding the French in | 
am othe oye tage under way that / their struggle to prevent the crisis 
y 8 Peenes situation. that might have world reper- 
The Treasury is asking Congress | oyssions. ae 
to raise taxes on foreign capital in ’ THE ability of the Hanna Furnace Cor. 
this country and is laying other When the week had passed there ; , 
plans to discourage foreigners from | W®S ™ore calm assurance among poration to produce = great variety of 
dumping their money and their gold the financial authorities here. pig irons, each one adhering closely to 
here. If successful this might slow ED specifications, is the reason Hanna Iron 
n the flow j r0- : , ‘ 
peel saben Haws ee ee ’ is preferred for so many different appli- 
: the illion dollars A ‘ : 
worth of new gold each year and New Security Issues | cations. An experienced marketing staff 
nearly all of this metal is flowing The Municipality of the City of Bue- | and splendid facilities for delivery over 
into America. |} nos Aires, Argentina, $13,500,000 Sink- a lare rea ar d re: shy thi 
Gold is partly responsible for the ing Fund External Conversion Loan 4% | " ee ee ee ee ae 
one hundred million dollar increase | Per cent bonds. Proceeds to be used for | preference is translated into actual use; 
that has taken place in the cost of refunding existing loans. Names of un- ” ’ a : 
a A -neith gine cost of | Gerwriters, and the offering price to The Hanna Furnace Corporation, the 
ak i ie tee, oe m.. - be announced by subsequent amend- Merchant Pig Iron Division of National 
¥ 2 ment. : : H H 
around $800,000,000 as contrasted Keystone Custodian Funds, Inc., Phil Sect, matension aliens in Gutale, Seweh, 
ys st 2 s, . - = ° 
= $700,000,000 in the previous | adeipnia, Pa., $2,000,000 Series Kl and New York, Philadelphia and Boston: 
Scal year. $3,000,000 Series S4 securities of the com- 
DEBT COSTS RISING SIVInEaD woltacn 
High Treasury officials scurried | — . ais ahi rn 
from one important conference to NAT IONAL S | EEL 
another during the week just past. COLUMBIA 
A good om A Oe ee ty Pee] GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
were engaged in rigging up defenses CORPORATION 
to meet the shock that might come The Beard of Director: hes dtl aise 
from a new crisis in the French declared this day the following dividends 
financial situation. When they got ee re ae mage omy ag Owning and Operating—Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 
through, word was passed out that . 7 _ Virginia; Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Michigan; 
Camalative Preferred Steck, 5% Series Hanna Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The H F 
few repercussions of any upset need No. 33, quarterly, $1.25 per share poy | ioe tein, Stew Wauk enh tammia, iinen 
ge aay 5% seceinthendes Sietiobenites Sims | ce Corporation, Buffalo, New York and Detroit, Michigan 
, Yo. 22, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
More than that, an agreement had payable on August 15, 1937, to holders of 
been studied that would have this record at close of business July 20, 1937, 
country try to spot the “hot money” aan “ees "e D.. 
that has been coming here from ; : “ 
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engineering office. 


mark? 





IKE most scientific men, the engineers 
of America's great industries are not 
given to sudden enthusiasms. 
Yet a few years ago, so simple a thing as a 
bottle of motor oil, accompanied by a letter, 
caused considerable excitement in many an 


For this new and unknown motor oil 
—called Gulfpride—sounded, on paper, 
like a technical man’s dream of the per- 
fect lubricant. The question was—would 
the oil live up to the claims made for it, 
or would it prove just another visionary 
experiment—a good idea that missed its 


So in the laboratories and on auto- 
motive proving grounds, the new oil was 
put through the severest tests that could 
be devised—and the “bubble” refused to 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 


dent and records... 


Thus, without benefit of public fan- 
fare, was launched Gulfpride Oil. From 
that day to this, it has shattered prece- 


It has enabled motorists to drive as 
far as across the continent without hay- 
ing to add a single drop of oil! 

It has helped smash one important 
record after another—on land, sea, and 
in the air. It has lubricated cars so per- 
fectly that they have gone as far as 
100,000 miles without ever 
needing a motor repair. 

What makes Gulfpride so 
phenomenal an oil? It is this 
sa an exclusive Gulf process 





The “bubble” that didn’t burst 


burst. The test tubes and test cars handed 
down the verdict that here was the finest 
lubricant that ever throttled friction! 


sludge-formers. 








MOTOR OIL ° 


100° 


PURE PENNSYLVANIA . 





called Alchlor refining that starts where 
other processes leave off. 

Only Gulf takes 100% Pure Pennsyl- 
vania crude, refines it to the level of other 
fine oils—and then re-refines this finished 
motor oil by the Alchlor process. So 
deeply does the Alchlor process dig into 
an already fine oil that st gets out 20% of 
waste material—mostly carbon, gum and 


We urge you to try a filling of Gulf- 
pride. It is 35c a quart (includes Federal 
tax only), and you can buy it anywhere 
you see the Gulf Orange Disc. Once you 
have tried it, we believe you 
will never let any other motor 
oil go into your crankcase. 
Gulf Oil Corporation... Gulf 
Refining Company. 
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Installment Selling; 
Its Growth a Danger? 


Boom talk and credit selling. Back 
near 1929 level. Warning issued 


against over-selling. 
OOM talk at the Federal Reserve Board and in 
the Treasury usually is accompanied by the 


comment that “the possibilities of consumer credit 


have scarcely been touched in this country.” 

What the officials mean is that installment sell- 
ing can open a vast new field for the use of credit 
to finance purchase of goods and thereby to expand 
industrial production 

Prosperity, they reason, may be wrapped up in 
buying of goods to be paid for out of the future in- 
come of the purchasers. 

But the Department of Commerce already is out 
with a public warning that the use of credit to 
finance retail sales is growing at an “alarming” 
rate. In 1936, the Department estimates, one-third 
of all retail sales in this country were made on 
credit. In 1929 credit sales accounted for 34 per 
cent of sales, so that the ratio is near that of 
the boom year and still rising. Last year’s retail 
credit sales totaled $12,500,000,000 


VIEWED AS DANGER SIGNAL 

Even more significance is attached to strictly in- 
stallment sales as contrasted with regular charge 
account and cash sales. 

The volume of sales to be financed out of future 

income approximated $4,500,000,000 in 1936. This 
still is $2,000,000,000 under the 1929 dollar volume, 
but it represents an increase of 25 per cent In one 
year. 
Nathanael H. Engle, of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, told the National Retail Credit 
Association during the past week that “this is a 
danger signal. When compared with $6,500,000,006 
in 1929 the condition obviously is not yet serious. 
What is serious is that the volume of such selling 
seems to be expanding rather rapidly.” 

Mr. Engle said further: 

“Some prophets of business forecast a peak year 
by 1939 or 1940 to be followed in the natural course 
of events by another serious break. If consumers 
are loaded with an installment debt and start los- 
ing their jobs on a wholesale basis, a repetition of 
the 1930 crash will be inevitable. A continuation of 
the 25 per cent annual increase in installment sales 
might very soon precipitate a crisis.” 


SPOTTING A CREDIT BOOM 

Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and others in the government watch- 
tower, keep looking for the spots at which a credit 
boom might break out. There was a real estate 
boom in the 1920’s and a stock market boom at the 
In farmer periods of prosperity there 
inventory booms and other kinds of 


Same time. 
have been 
booms. 

Today, the boom spotters are concentrating their 
gaze on the installment credit. They find that re- 
tailers are reducing the size of down payments, 
lowering or removing carrying charges, and open- 
ing more and more classes of merchandise to sale 
on an installment basis. A critical eye is being 
directed at these practices. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


Private enterprise and government 
control. Loopholés in tax laws. 
Banks and state taxes, 


HARRY L. HOPKINS, Works Progress Adminis- 
trator: To recognize that Government must come 
to the aid of a large number of its people under 
circumstances such as we face today is not an at- 
tack upon private business or upon the principle of 
private enterprise. It does not impeach the idea of 
private enterprise ‘any more than does the theory 
of the protective tariff. ...We must not confound 
the principle of private enterprise with the doc- 
trine of laissez faire and a do-nothing government. 
Private enterprise ‘has never been able to operate 
without Government intervention of one sort or 
another, and different conditions necessitate dif- 
ferent types and degrees of Government interven- 
tion in the economic order. (From an address written 
for delivery before the Babson Institute, Wellesley, 
Mass.) 

* * & 

HENRY J. MORGENTHAU, Secretary of the 
Treasury: The problem of closing loopholes in tax 
laws is continuing and ever-present. ... We have de- 
veloped in this country a group of ingenious law- 
yers and accountants who make their living show- 
ing people ways by which they may pay the lowest 
taxes... . We have now a bar of registered attorneys 
and tax accountants numbering approximately 
45,000. Against them are pitted some 2,800 field 
agents actively engaged in tax investigations for 
the Government. The contest is, of course, unequal. 

... I am not attaching any blame to anyone 
in particular for this situation. I am only point- 
ing out that it exists and that it is one of the 
reasons requiring continual revision of the tax laws. 
(From a statement made before the Joint Congress 
Committee on Tax Evasion and Avoidance, June 17.) 

* * ¥* 

J. F. T. O'CONNOR, Comptroller of the Currency: 
Banks should not be penalized by state laws for 
building up a strong capital structure to protect 
depositors and to make available larger sums of 
money for commercial needs. The equitable rule 
would seem to be to tax banks the same as other 
industries and individuals. This is particularly 
true since Congress repealed the double liability 
on shareholders. When this was recommended 
to Congress by myself, it was coupled with the sug- 
gestion that national banks set aside 10 per cent 
of their earnings to add to surplus until the sur- 
plus reached 100 per cent of capital. It is better 
to have this money in the bank while a going in- 
stitution than to attempt to collect it after a bank 
becomes insolvent.” (From an address before the 
Colorado Bankers’ Association, Estes Park, Colo, 
June 19). 
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EXPLORING AN OLD ROAD TO PROSPERITY: 
“PLANNED ECONOMY” VS. LOWER TARIFFS 





| Meersqreia + [ds 


Reciprocal trade pacts under a cloud. 
Trend toward nationalism. More 
economic planning. 

HE Washington grapevine, almost unerring 

in its estimate of significant shifts of po- 
sition, is carrying this report: 

“President Roosevelt definitely is cooling to 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, and his pro- 
gram of reciprocal trade agreements. The Pres- 
ident is impatient with the meagerness of re- 
sults and increasingly unsold on the prospect 
of a world recovery that will solve this nation’s 
problems.” 

No piece of news, the White House confi- 
dantes say, could carry more significance for 





business men. 

Its meaning, in simple terms, is this: Mr. 
Roosevelt has thrown overboard the idea of 
seeking seriously to find recovery along old- 
fashioned capitalistic lines and has made up his 
mind to try another shot at a “planned econ- 
omy”’—which means Govern- 
ment encroachment into the field of industry 
and agriculture and finance. 


ever-increasing 


More definitely: De- 
cision has been reached to 
place a high tax on the 
income from foreign in- 


PROBABLE BASIC 
GROUNDWORK OF 
THE NEW FOLICY 
vestments in this country. The objective is two- 
fold, first. to try to cut down the flow of for- 
eign gold and second, to close one big door to 
tax evasion by Americans who form foreign 
corporations to hold their investments. 

President Roosevelt is talking again about a 
better division of the national income to pro- 
vide more for the bottom third of the popula 
tion—which means taxation designed to take 
more away from the upper third, unless the idea 
is simply to borrow money and draw checks 
against it. 

Wage and hour legislation, if it comes, will 
carry a provision for upward tariff adjustments 
to offset any competitive advantage for for- 
eigners that might come from higher production 
The Government-pro- 
American 


costs in this country. 
tected drive for organization of 
workérs ifito unions fits into this same picture. 
Mr. Roosevelt is determined to push ahead 
with Government subsidies for an American 
merchant marine based, not upon international 
trade needs, but upon national defense require- 
ments and upon the idea of national prestige. 





American agriculture is moving toward com- 
plete Government regulation and control over 
every important phase of production and mar- 
keting with the objective of guaranteeing to 
farmers a definite portion of the national in- 
come in return for their required adherence to a 
national plan. 

Feelers from foreign governments looking to- 
ward some adjustment in the Johnson law for- 
bidding new loans of American money to na- 
tions that have failed to meet their war debt 
payments, are being rudely rejected. 


In other words, after a 


session on the flying tra- 
BACK TO IDEALS peze, swinging back and 


OF NATIONALISTS forth between the nation- 
alistic and the internationalistic approach to re- 
covery, Mr. Roosevelt is dropping almost com- 
pletely into the nationalist camp. Once the con- 
version is complete and Congress agrees, the 
road leads to Government control of the type 


PATH THAT LEADS 








Wide World 

THIS WEEK 
Belgium’s Premier, Dr. Paul van Zeeland, will con- 
fer with President Roosevelt on the possibility of 
international tariff adjustments as one way of bring- 


| 
| ing stability to the world of commerce and foreign 
trade. 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


THE START OF THE TAX EVASION INQUIRY 
sECRETARY of the Treasury Morgenthau appears before a joint Congress committee, com- 
\” posed of six Senators and six Representatives as the first witness in the investigation into de- 
vices used by individuals to evade or avoid payment of taxes through legislative loopholes. 
Photo shows Secretary Morgenthau (standing); left to right, seated, Representatives Jere 
Cooper (Dem.) of Tennessee, Fred M. Vinson (Dem.) of Kentucky, Thomas H. Cullen (Dem.) 
of New York, Robert L. Doughton (Dem.) of North Carolina and Senator Pat Harrison (Dem.) 
of Mississippi. 





that business men of this country traditionally 
have opposed. Still, the same business men are 
decidedly cool to the idea of having this country 
lower its tariffs so that foreign nations can more 
readily pay their debts in goods rather than gold 
and contract new debts to be serviced in like 
manner. 

The apparent anomaly is that American busi- 
ness men want to go back to old-fashioned “nor- 
malcy” with its laissez-faire policies but object 
to having the United States become the banker 
of the world, adopting policies approaching free 
trade that would go along with that position. 

Yet, spokesmen for both sides agree, the 
choice is between American leadership in world 
affairs and some program of increasingly rigid 
Government control over business and agricul- 
ture and finance, 

Mr. Roosevelt has chosen the second path and 
will try to sell the Congress and the nation 
on what he thinks are its advantages. 


But at the same time 
is to con- 


HIGHER TARIFFS 
MAY BLOCK NEW 


the President 
tinue to make gesture in 
TRADE AGREEMENTS § the direction of world 
economic adjustment. He is meeting with Pre- 
mier Paul Van Zeeland, of Belgium, spokesman 
for many of the smaller nations of Europe. M. 
Van Zeeland has been surveying the situation 
in Europe with a view to assessing the prospects 
for easing trade restrictions and he now wants 
to find out how far this country is prepared 
to go. 

What he learns, interested officials say, can- 
not be very reassuring. 

They point out that Mr. Roosevelt is deter- 
mined to establish minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours of work in much of American in- 
dustry. But as a condition of acceptance Con- 
gress is almost certain—so its leaders advise— 
to require that tariffs be made adjustable to off- 
set any advantage that foreigners might get 
from an increase in production costs here. If 
tariffs can be manipulated, reciprocal trade 
agreements entered into by this country could 
hardly be more than one-sided instruments. 

Even more upsetting to the advocates of the 
internationalistic approach to recovery is the 
difficulty that is attending an attempt to work 
out a trade agreement with Great Britain. 

This country has revealed to the British some 
of the concessions that it is prepared to make 
in the way of additional markets within the 
United States, but British officials have not 
been greatly impressed. They are up against a 
hard problem in the opposition of two or three 
of their important colonies to any deal with the 
United States that would limit the market they 
now have for their farm products in Great 
Britain. 
officials who have 


the American 


been working on this problem said: 


As one of 


“Even if we do work out an agreement with 
the British it can do little more than give as- 
surance to American farmers that their markets 
in the British Isles will not be reduced further. 
To get this assurance this country might have 
to pay a disproportionately high price in the 
form of tariff adjustments that would open 
American markets to British machinery and 


manufactures. An agreement would be inter- 


esting and helpful to sentiment, but would not 
solve any of the fundamental problems that dis- 
tress the world.” 


As a matter of fact, of- 


ficial: nee 
IN ATTEMPTS TO cials of Great Britain 
are upset by the determi- 


GAIN WORLD TRADE nation of President 


Roosevelt to push ahead with building of a sub- 
sidized American merchant marine. They also 
are stumped by strong opposition from Aus- 
tralia and South Africa toward any deal with 
this country. While they are satisfied with the 
way the new American neutrality law would 
work in time of war, other nations find that law 
a stumbling block to a deal since it might close 
American markets at a time when they would 
be most needed. 

Then, from the point of view of the United 
States, Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers are known 
to feel that much of Europe's prosperity is 
based upon re-armament, the discontinuance of 
which would bring about a collapse, and the 
continuance of which must, in their opinion, 
lead to some sort of an outbreak. 

So the picture is this: 

Secretary Hull continues to plug along, seek- 
ing recovery through the medium of tariff ad- 
justments that he believes will tend to ease the 
world tensions and lead to normal recovery. He 
has agreements with fourteen countries and 
points to a marked gain in foreign trade with 
these countries. Right now, Great Britain is a 
stumbling block to ‘further progress along this 
recovery path. 

But, President’ Roosevelt, while giving lip 
service as well as some practical support to the 
Hull program, actually has decided that the 
world situation does not permit this country to 
place its reliance on foreign trade as a recovery 
receipt. He revealed to newspaper men, instead, 
his plans for a New Deal No. 2 and by his ac- 
tions in other fields showed that this country 
will seek recovery independent of the rest of the 
world. (See article on Page 3.) 

In other words, the nationalists have won the 
argument at the White House. 


DANGERS THAT LIE 


OweEN ScoTr 


Business Barometers 


JHOLESALE commodity prices fell 
0.5 per cent during the week ended 
June 12, bringing the index to 86.7 per 
cent of the 1926 average and 1.8 per cent 
below the 1937 high. 

Work relief rolls on June 5 stood at 
1,980,236, or che lowest since November, 
1935, 

Automobile production in the week 
ended June 13 totaled 118,798 against 
104,136 the previous week and 100,415 a 
year ago. 

Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended June 12 totaled 754,360 cars 
or an increase of 9.9 per cent over the 
same week last year. 

Retail sales in May totaled $3,600,000,- 
000, an increase of 8 per cent over May, 
1936. 
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'How Rising Prices 


Pinch Uncle Sam 


High priced battleships. Govern. 
ment faces new expense levels. 
Budget stretched. 


UST like any individual, the Federal Government 

is feeling the pinch caused by the rising cost of 
living. 

The Government at Washington buys everything 
from battleships to beefsteak and from buildings 
to bedding. Charts on the desks of Uncle Sam’s 
purchasing agents reveal the degree and the nae 
ture of ups and downs of the myriad commodities 
and services that go into these items. 

Thus: 

Battleships are costing so much that the Navy, 
if it is to keep within the income Congress allows, 
may have to build two projected dreadnaughts in 
its own yards. Labor costs, strike uncertainties, 
material costs all combined to cause the line on the 
battleship cost charts to shoot up. 


COST IN RELIEF WORK GROWS 


At the other end of the line, much the same is 
true of relief. Material costs are rising, and so are 
the costs of the things that relief workers require 
for an existence. This is bringing strong pressure 
for relief wage rises, but any rise means that avail- 
able dollars will go less far. 

When the figures are assessed and the balance 
struck, the fact is revealed that 1937, during the 
first six months, has brought a rise of about 10 
per cent in the price of the half billion dollars’ 
worth of materials that the Government buys. The 
rise will be reflected in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. 

This suggests that price rises, in one area, are 
nicking Uncle Sam for at least $50,000,000. That 
may be only the beginning. 


128,000 THINGS TO BUY 

In the Government Printing Office, where $7,000,- 
000 is spent annually for supplies, prices are up 15 to 
20 per cent. Paper costs for the six months begin- 
ning July 1 will be 17.39 per cent more than during 
the last six months. Cotton goods that had been 
30 cents a yard are jumping to 36 cents; duck has 
jumped from 35.6 cents to 39 cents, cotton thread 
from 88 cents to $1.14, copper from 12 to 17 cents, 
cowhide leather from 22 cents to 34 cents. 

The Government buys 128,000 separate 
through the Treasury’s Procurement Division. 

On many of these items, particularly in food- 
stuffs, prices of late have shown some decline. But 
on much larger numbers, covering building mater- 
ials, which are up 7 per cent, metals and metal 
products, up 6!2 per cent, hides and leather, up 
4'2 per cent, paper and pulp, up 11 per cent, 
crude rubber and automobile tires and tubes, up 5 
per cent, and thousands of other items, the trend 
is toward higher levels. 


items 





TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Business 


Pessimistic prosperity. The wage and 
hour bill. A plea against ill-con- 
sidered strikes. 


COL. L. P. AYRES, Vice President, the Cleveland 
Trust Company: The second quarter of 1937 has 
so far been a period of pessimistic prosperity. Pro- 
duction has increased in volume, empioyment has 
advanced, wages have risen, profits have been 
larger, but business sentiment has been predomi- 
nantly gloomy. ... Probably the explanation is the 
decline in the security markets, a condition whicn 
never fails to produce gloom among business men 
even though their own affairs may be entirely un- 
affected by the price declines. . . . Business activity 
is probably now running at levels about 18 per 
cent higher than a year ago... . Steel production 
reflects decreases from strikes; there are signs of 
lessened output of textiles; with these exceptions 
almost all the data of business are making favor- 
able showings.—From the Business Bulletin of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, June 15. 


%.% & 


C. M. CHESTER, chairman, General Foods Cor- 
poration, Chairman National Association of Manu- 
facturers: The public is in the mood for good 
times and harmony. It is saying: “Cut out all 
the wrangling and let’s get down to business! 
There’s plenty of room for all and plenty for all 
in this abundant land—so let’s go!” . . . Certainly 
Management does not deny labor’s rignt to 
strike. But it does ask—and in this I believe 
it has public support—that a strike should be sanc- 
tioned only when it is approved by a majority of 
labor members acting after sober discussion and 
secret ballot—From an address before the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, June 15.) 


* # 


NOEL SARGEANT, Secretary and Economist of 
the National Association of Manufacturers: Eco- 
nomic effects such legislation (the Black-Connery 
Bill) might have, may be summarized: 

There is not here proposed any equitable national 
yardstick by which to measure or fix “fair wages” 
for all the industries and sections of the country. 

Even if such a yardstick existed it would be just 
about impossible to administer fairly without cre- 
ating economic confusion, 

Attempts to fix industrial wages on a basis of 
“economic fairness” are apparently designed to 
raise average wages; if this is so, then it will nat- 
urally result in increased living costs to the house- 
wives and farmers of the country... . 

It does not reach the problem of sweatshop labor 
conditions. It would tend to make the next depres- 
sion worse than would otherwise be the case.—From 
a statement made before the Joint Senate and House 
Labor Committees, June 10. 
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Uncle Sam's News R 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT- 
—NATION'S VACATION HOST 


It's your America—take it. any part of it and 
you will find enough recreation in it, more often 
than not sponsored by the Federal Government 
to make you sit up and wonder. 
All this 
and more is offered to millions of Americans by Uncle 
Sam in the form of parks, playgrounds. anglers’ para- 
dises, quiet gardens, urban and rural retreats. 


Fish, hike, swim, or if you will, play bridge. 


National parks offer some of the finest stream 
and lake fishing in the United States. The ex- 
tent to which visitors to the national parks en- 
joy fishing is shown by the experience with Yellow- 
stone. A careful check there showed that about 18 per 
cent of all Yellowstone visitors go fishing. 
To supply fish for sportsmen who visit the parks 
hatcheries are maintained by the Government. 


The Public Works 
brought play closer to those Americans who 
It has 
financed the building of 2,000 structures which are suit- 


Administration also has 


are unable to leave the urban centers 


able for use as auditoriums. The 46 municipally con- 
structed PWA auditoriums have a total seating capacity 
of 87.976 persons and serve communities with popula- 
1,370,636. 


tions totaling 


~ — baal 


This country’s system of nationa] parks and 

national monuments and other related areas is 
unparalleled in any other country 

No entrance fee is charged to the camper in the na- 

tional forests or in the national parks either. There are 

The national forests 

More 


5.000 campgrounds for free use. 
have areas which may be used for summer cabins 
than 18,000 persons have already received permits. 


In some of the national parks the snow lasts 
into the summer, permitting ski races on July 4 
Of the country’s 26 national parks, all but three 
are open the year round to some extent and winter 
sports may be enjoyed in many of them. 
There are wide extremes of camping facilities in the 
national parks. In many of them extensive camps and 
hotel accommodations are available the year round. 





Due in a large part to WPA work, there has 

been a huge increase in the number of com- 

munities forming permanent recreation units. 

Music projects employing thousands of instrumen- 

talists, singers, and teachers have brought symphonies 

The Federal the- 

atre has also brought relaxation and stimulation to mil 
lions of Americans. 


and concerts to millions of persons. 


In addition to the areas open for summer homes 
and other public use there are 13,000,000 acres 
in the national forests which are being kept as 
primitive areas. In many places real wilderness en- 


thusiasts can get guides and go on pack-horse trips 


through these wild areas. 
In the national parks the Government provides free 


public automobile camps. Hotels are privately operated 


Throughout the nation’s recreational areas the 
Civilian Conservation Corps has carried out pro- 
grams which have greatly stimulated interest in 

parks and play by the people. 
The army” has built 
with individual tent clearings, parking lots, picnic areas 


“forest public campgrounds 
with tables and benches, pavilions and shelters, com- 
munities of cabins rentable for overnight or vacation 


6 


Legend ascribes this lovely tower in St. Thomas, 

Virgin Islands, to a buccaneer who once preyed 

upon the Spanish Main. It is now the center of 
a beautiful hilltop hotel erected by the Public Works 
Administration to accommodate the growing numbers 
of Americans on the tourist-way to the land of sun and 
play. Since its opening. the Bluebeard Hotel has been 
filled to capacity during the tourist season. 


One of the newest of the recreational develop- 
ments has been the construction of demonstra- 
tion areas to provide open-air recreation for city 
populations. There are 46 of these areas located in 24 
States, most of them near enough to large industrial 
It is 
these areas are located within half-a-day 


centers to serve city dwellers of limited means. 
estimated 
round trip automobile distance of 30.900,000 persons. 


An estimated 10,000,000 persons in 600 cities and 
eS 1,000 counties in the United States are being 
reached by 1,275 WPA recreational projccts. 

A survey of construction under the WPA shows that 
the following types of recreation facilities have been 
built or repaired; rifle traps, pistol ranges, game pre- 
serves, swimming pools, bathing beaches, soccer and 
football fields, playgrounds, tennis courts, gymnasiums. 


From the towering cliffs of Yosemite Valley to 

the trade wind swept beaches of the Virgin 

Islands, your Uncle Sam continues in his role 
as No. 1 Tourist Guide and Host to Vacationists. 

In the many-footed cities where pavements throw up 
the glare of summer recreation is modified to the gym- 
nasiums, playgrounds and swimming pools. But it is 
cut in the open spaces that Uncle Sam leads the way. 
Interior, WPA 


tos by Department of PWA. CCC RA 
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goes over the top with 
ROTOGRAVURE 








PAINTER 

Sr. PAUL, Minnesota 

“Il am a painter by trade. Inhaling paint 
fumes, day after day, made my system so weak | 
lost my appetite, | was troubled with constant 
headaches, and sleeplessness. . . . My wife 
became much alarmed over my condition. 
One night she brought home a trial bottle of 
ENO. Needless to say, that turned the trick. 
I can eat and drink without a single trace of 
headaches or intestinal toxicity." — B. H. J.* 








SOLDIER 


Vicrorta, British Columbia 

“During the battle of the Somme in 
October. 1916, the cold, wet weather, the 
constant shelling, the horrible living 
conditions and severe strain took their 
toll and on October 2, 1 crawled from my 
dugout more dead than alive. Headache, 
biliousness, cold and constipation all 
combined to render me practically help- 
lesg. Fortunately, | had a supply of ENo 
in my field kit, and I immediately took 
a dose. Soon the constipation was cor- 
rected, the biliousness left me, and I 
was again fit for duty."°—E. A. R.* 














ve LING indeed have been the 

experiences of many of the users 
of Eno. Yet our files are packed 
with letters from people ae can 
honestly say “We know Eno,” 
though not all under such dramatic 
circumstances: as the cases cited 
here. For 65 years this pleasant-tast- 
ing, gentle laxative has been mak- 
ing friends in more corners of the 
earth than you can reach by mail. 


Do you know Eno? It fizzes 
fast. It tastes good. It works 
quickly. It is the ideal ally to keep 
your intestinal tract free from clog- 
ging wastes. Best of all, Eno does 
not form bad habits. 

Know Eno! Your druggist has 
it in three convenient sizes, all eco- 
nomical to use. 25c. 60c, $1.20— 
or 10c a glass at the soda fountain. 
Try it today. 


*Signed lewers at J.C. Eno offices, 40 East 34th Sereet 
available on request 


New York City. 


The gentle, pleasant-tasting laxative for acid in- 
digestion and overindulgence—tor headaches, bad 
breath and skin blemishes due to constipation. 
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Rotogravure has proved its ability to make any type of sales message more productive. 
The proof is apparent not only in the experience of advertisers who, like J. C. Eno, Limited, 
have had occasion to compare rotogravure with other sections, but also in the reports of 


such unbiased investigators as the Gallup Research Bureau. 


Starting out recently to study the comparative attention value of different sections of 
the Sunday newspaper, the Gallup organization found, after a nation-wide sampling of 
more than 5,000,000 men and women, that advertising in rotogravure secured many times 


the number of readers secured by advertising in other sections. 


Under the competitive conditions that govern sales today, wise advertising managers 
are considering this reader interest one of the most important factors in buying advertising 
space. And rightly so! For it is not printed copies but read copies that create customers 
and determine the productiveness of any advertisement. Therefore, ask your advertising 
manager if he has a Gallup report at hand to assist him in applying this yardstick to 


space he buys for you. 


ERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET 


LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Including 


* ROTOPLATE for rotogravure + Cover and Specialty Papers - KIMPAK packing material - SANEK tonsorial strips 


KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters + KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulation + and Cellulose Wadding specialties 
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JUDICIARY PROGRAM REJECTED AS 


Senator King 


Senator McCarran 


Senator Connally 





gore report on the Ad- 
ministration bill (S. 1392) 
to reorganize the Federal Ju- 
diciary system was submitted 
to the Senate by Senator King 
for a majority of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
June 14. The committee's re- 
port, signed by seven Demo- 
crats and three Republicans, 
follows in full text: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1392) 
to reorganize the judicial branch of 
the Government, after full considera- 
tion, having unanimously amended 
the measure, hereby report the bill 
adversely with the recommendation 
that it do not pass. 

The amendment agreed to by unan- 
imous consent, is as follows: 

Page 3, lines 5, 8, and 9, strike out 
the words “hereafter appointed.” 


Summary of Measure 
As It Now Reads 


The bill, as thus amended, may be 
summarized in the following manner: 

By section 1 (a) the President is 
directed to appoint an _ additional 
judge to any court of the United 
States when and only when three 
contingencies arise: 

(a) That a sitting judge shall have 
attained the age of 70 years: 
That he shall have held a Fed- 
commission for at least 


(Dd) 
eral judge's 
10 years; 
That he 
nor retired wit! 

of the 
named. 

The happening of the three contin- 
gencies would not, however, necessa- 
rily result in requiring an appointment, 
for section 1 also contains a specific 
defeasance clause to the effect that 
no nomination shall be made in the 
case of a judge, although he is 170 
years of age, has served at least 10 
years and has neither resigned nor re- 
tired within 6 months after the hap- 
pening of the first two contingencies, 
if, before the actual nomination of an 
additional judge, he dies, resigns, or 
retires. Moreover, section 6 of the 
bill provides that shall take ef- 
fect on the 30th day after the date of 
its enactment.” 

Thus the bill does not with 
tainty provide for the expansion 
any court or the appointment of any 
additional judges, for it will not come 
into operation with respect to any 
judge in whose case the described 
contingencies have happened, if such 
judge dies, resigns, or retires withir 
30 days after the enactment of the 
bill or before the President shall have 
had opportunity to send a nomination 
to the Senate. 

By section 1 
in event of the 


ist 
nas neither resigned 
1in 6 months after the 
two contingencies 


(c) 


it 


cer- 
of 


(b) it Is provided that 
appointment of judges 
under the provisions of section 1 (a), 
then the size of the court to which 
such ¢ ; are made is “per- 
manently” increased by that number. 
But the number of appointments to be 
made is definitely limited by this 
paragraph. Regardless of the age or 
service of the members of the Federal 
judiciary, no more than 50 judges may 
be appointed in all; the Supreme 
Court may not be increased beyond 
15 members; no circuit courts of ap- 
peals, nor the Court of Claims, nor 
the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peais, nor the Customs Court may be 
increased by more than 2 members; 
and finally, in the case of district 
courts, the number of judges now au- 
thorized to be appointed for any dis- 
trict or group of districts may not be 
more than doubled. 

Section 1 (c) fixes the quorum of 
the Supreme Court, the Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, the 
Court of Claims, the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 

Section 1 (d) provides that an ad- 
ditional judge not be appointed 
in the case of a judge whose office has 
been abolished by Congress. 


oO 


and 


that 


shall 


Section 2 provides for the designa- | 


tion and assignment of judges to 
courts other than those in which they 
hold their commissions. As introduced, 
it applied only to judges to be ap- 
pointed after the enactment of the 
bill. As amended, it applies to all 
judges regardless of the date of their 
appointment, but it still alters the 
| present system in a striking manner, 
|as will be more fully indicated later. 

Circuit judges may be assigned by 
|the Chief Justice for service in 
circuit court of appeais. District 
judges may be similarly assigned by 
the Chief Justice to any district cou.' 
or by the senior circuit judge of his 
circuit (but subject to the authority 
of the Chief Justice) to any district 
court within the circuit. 

After the assigi:ment of a judge by 
the Chief Justice, the senior circu.t 
judge of the district in which he is 


” 


| 
| 


any | 


commissioned may certify to the Chief | 
Justice any reason deemed sufficient | 


by him to warrant the revocation or 
termination of the assignment, 
the Chief Justice has full discretion 
whether or not to act upon any such 
certification. The senior circuit judge 
of the district to which such assign- 
ment will be made is not given sim- 
ilar authority to show why the assign- 
ment should not be made effective. 
Section 3 gives the Supreme Court 
rower to appoint a Proctor to inves- 
tigate the volume, character, and 
status of litigation in the circuit and 
district courts, to recommend the as- 
signment of judges authorized by sec- 
tion 2, and to make suggestions for 
expediting the disposition of pending 
cases. The salary of the Proctor is 
fixed at $10,000 per year and provision 
is made for the functions of the office. 
Section 4 authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for the purposes of 
the act. 
Section 
tions. 
Section 6, the last section, makes the 
act effective 30 days after enactment. 


5 contains certain defini- 


Committee’s Argument 
For Rejection of Bill 


The committee recommends that the 
measure be rejected for the following 
primary reasons: 

I. The bill does not accomplish any 
one of the objectives for which it was 
originally offered 

II. It applies force to the judiciary 
and in its initial and ultimate effect 
would undermine the independence of 
the courts. 

III. It violates all precedents in the 
history of our Government and would 
in itself be a dangerous precedent for 
the future. 

IV. The theory of the bill is in di- 
rect violation of the spirit of the 
American Constitution and its employ- 
ment would permit alteration of the 
Constitution without the people’s con- 
sent or approval; it undermines the 
pretection our constitutional system 
gives to minorities and is subversive 
of the rights of individuals. 

V. It tends to centralize the Federal 
district judiciary by the power of as- 
signing judges from one district to 
another at will. 

VI. It tends to expand political con- 
trol over the judicial department by 
adding to the powers of the legisla- 
tive and executive departments re- 
specting the judiciary. 


S 


Issue of Injunctions 
Not Covered in Bill 


This measure was sent to the Con- 
gress by the President on February 5, 
1937, with a message (appendix A) 
setting forth the objectives sought to 
be attained. 

It should be pointed out here that 
a substantial portion of the message 
devoted to a discussion of the 
of conflicting decisions by in- 
courts on constitutional ques- 
to the alleged abuse of the 
power of unction by some of the 
Federal courts. These matters, how- 
ever, have no bearing on the bill be- 
fore us, for it contains neither a line 
nor a sentence dealing with either of 
those problems 

Nothing in this measure attempts to 


was 
evils 
ferior 


uuons and 


Senator O’Mahoney 


The Ten Senators Who Signed the Adverse Report 


Senator Burke 


Senator Hatch 


“"NEEDLESS’ AND "CANGEROUS" 





Senator Van Nuys 
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Senator Borah 


Senator Austin 
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The Court Plan: Basis of Adverse Report 
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6¢7FXHIS measure should be so 
emphatically rejected that its 
parallel will never again be pre- 
sented to the free representatives 
of the free people of America.” 

In these words the majority of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee 
concluded their report against 
adoption of the court reform bill 
—No. 1 Administration measure 
urged upon a Congress over- 
whelmingly Democratic in mem- 
bership. 

With the filing of this report, 
signed by 10 of the 18 members 
of the committee, the first round 
ended in the President's great 
court battle which opened on 
feb. 5. The minority did not 
write a separate report. None is 
planned. 


On Feb. 5 the President sent to 
Congress a message urging that 
appointment of additional jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court 
should be authorized up to a max- 
imum of 15, one for each justice 
over 70 years of age who did not 
choose to retire. 

The bill framed in accordance 
with the message provided also 
that the same principle would be 
applied to lower courts and that 
appeals from district courts in- 
volving validity of Congressional 
Acts should go directly to the 
Supreme Court. 

This measure is the one on 
which the President relied to 
carry out his purpose, frequently 
reiterated, that the objectives of 
Congress as expressed in the 
chief New Deal laws must be 
made to prevail against “narrow 


control, regulate, or prohibit 
power of any Federal court to pass 
upon the constitutionality of any law 
—State or National. 

Nothing in this measure attempts 
to control, regulate, or prohibit the 
issuance of injunctions by any court, 
in any case, whether or not the Gov- 
ernment is a party to it. 

If it were to be conceded that there 
is need of reform in these respects, 


the¢it 


and outgrown interpretations 


of the Constitution.” 
told the 
press that he hoped for a vote on 


President Rosevelt 
the bill in the Senate at an early 
date. 


On the other side, a group of 
opposition Senators organized a 
steering committee to plan 
strategy for the bill’s defeat. No 
arrangements have yet been 
made for calling the measure up 


for action, 

The argument of the report 
itself first 
showing that 


addressed toward 


the alleged pur- 
poses of the measure would not 
be accomplished by it. 

It contended, first, that the ad- 
ministration of justice would not 
be speeded up since new justices 
would be appointed, not where 
the courts 


are congested, but 


where men over 70 years of age 
are sitting. 
Then a denial entered 


against 


was 


the claim that a _ per- 
sistent infusion of new blood in- 
to the courts would result. Under 
it 
pointed out, a justice may be ap 


the terms of the bill, was 


pointed who lacks a month of 70 
years of age and he may sit for 
additional 


ten years before an 


judge may be added. Further- 
more, when the maximum num- 
ap- 
pointed, no new ones may be 


ber of judges have been 


added even after those sitting are 
far advanced in age beyond the 
70-year mark. 


Neither of these purposes were 
seen as served, nor were delays 
in the law decreased. 

“What then does the measure 
do?” the report asked. 


must be understood that this 
does not deal with these problems 

As offered to the Congress, this t 
was designed to effectuate onl) 
objectives, described as 
President’s message: 

1. To increase the personnel of the 
Federal courts “so that cases may be 
promptly decided in the firs tance 
and may be given adequate and 
prompt hearing on all appeals”; 


follows the 


in 


ns 


bille 


Its answer was as follows: 

“It applies force to the judici- 
ary. 
upon the courts a course of ac- 


It is an attempt to impose 


tion, a line of decision which, 
without that force, without that 
imposition, the judiciary might 


not adopt.” 


Having thus held that the pro- 
posal aims at punishing the Court 
because it had allegedly. stbsti- 
tuted its will for that of Con- 
gress in the matter of legislation, 
the committee went on to point 
out what it regarded as permis- 
sible remedies. 


These were given as two. One 
is impeachment, if justices are 
found to _ have 


good behavior.” 


lapsed from 
If this process 
is too difficult, the next one sug- 
gested is a Constitutional amend- 
ment limiting the terms of the 
justices, 


Summing up its case, the com- 
mittee majority held that the bill 
would not: 

Banish age from the bench or 
abolish divided opinions; 
the lower courts to 
hold laws invalid or tie up the 


Restrict 


operation of laws by injunctions; 

Speed litigation or reduce its 
expense. 

On the other hand, the report 
held that the bill would: 

Subjugate the courts to the 
will of Congress; 

Point the way to an evasion 
of the Constitution and deprive 
the people of the right to pass 
on amendments of the funda- 
mental laws; 

Violate every sacred tradition 
of American democracy. 


3. To 
the permanent 
blood”’: 

3. To “grant to the Supreme Court 
further power and responsibility in 
maintaining the efficiency of the en- 
tire Federal judiciary.” 

The third of these purposes was to 
be accomplished by the provisions 
creating the office of the Proctor and 
dealing with the assignment of judges 


“invigorate all the courts by 
infusion of new 


| 7 
to courts other than those to which 


commissioned. 

The first two objectives were to be 
attained by the provisions authoriz- 
jing the appointment of not to ex- 
ceed 50 additional judges when sit- 
ting judges of retirement age, as de- 
fined in the bill, failed to retire or 
resign. How totally inadequate the 
| measure to achieve either 
named objectives, the most cursory 
examination of the facts reveals. 


The Bill Said to Fail 
Of Its Primary Purpose 


1S 


| In the first place, as already pointed 
out, the bill 
increase of personnel unless judges of 
retirement age fail to resign or re- 
, tire. Whether or not there to be 
an increase of the number of judges, 
and the extent of the increase if there 
jis to be one, is dependent wholly up- 


1S 


}on the judges themselves and not at | 


all upon the accumulation of litiga- 
tion in any court. To state it another 
way the increase of the number of 
judges is to be provided, not in rela- 
tion to the increase of work in any 
district or circuit, but in relation to 
the age of the judges and their un- 
willingness to retire. 

In the second place, as pointed out 
in the President's message, only 25 
of the 237 judges serving in the Fed- 
eral courts on February 5, 1937, were 
over 70 years of age. Six of these 
were members of the Supreme Court 
at the time the bill was introduced. 
At the present time there are 2 
judges 70 years of age or over distrib- 
uted among the 10 circuit courts, the 
84 district courts, and the 4 courts in 
the District of Columbia and that 
dealing with customs cases in New 
York. Of the 24, only 10 are serving 
in the 84 district courts, so that the 
remaining 14 are to be found in 5 spe- 
cial courts and in the 10 circuit courts. 
(Appendix B.) Moreover, the facts 
lindicate that the courts with the old- 
est judges have the best records in 
the disposition of business. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that since there are 
|}comparatively' few aged justices in 
service and these are among the most 
efficient on the bench, the age of sit- 
ting judges does not make necessary 
an increase of personnel to handle the 
business of the courts. 


Extra Judges No Remedy 
For Law’s Delay, It is Said 


There was submitted with the Pres- 
ident’s message a report from the At- 
torney General to the effect that in 
recent years the number of cases has 
greatly increased and that delay ina 
the administration of justice is inter- 
minable. It is manifest, however, that 
this condition cannot be remedied by 
the contingent appointment of new 
judges to sit beside the judges over 
70 years of age, most of whom are 
either altogether equal to their du- 
vies or are commissioned in courts in 
which congestion of business does not 
exist. It must be obvious that the wav 
to attack congestion and delay jn the 
courts is directly by legislation which 
will increase the number of judges 
in those districts wnere te accumiu- 
lation exists, not indirectly by the 
contingent appointment of new judges 
to courts where the need does no‘ 


exist, but where it may happen that! 


the sitting judge is over 70 years of 
age. 


“Flying Squadron” of Judges 
Deemed Dangerous Innovation 


Perhaps, it was the recognition of 
this fact that prompted the authors 
of the bill to draft section 2 providing 
for the assignment of judges “here- 
after appointed” to districts other than 
those to which commissioned. Such a 
plan, it will not be overlooked, con- 
templates the appointment of a judge 
to the district of his residence and Xi. 
assignment to duty in an altogether 
different jurisdiction. It thus creates 
4a flying squadron of itinerant judges 
appointed for districts and circuits 
where they are not needed to be trans- 


of the} 


does not provide for any | 


ferred to other parts of the country 
for judicial service. It may be doubted 
whether such a plan would be effec- 
tive. Certainly it would be a viola- 
tion of the salutary American custom 
that all public officials should be citi- 
zens of the jurisdiction in which they 
serve or which they represent, 

Though this plan for the assign- 
ment of new judges to the trial of 
cases in any part of the country at 
the will of the Chief Justice was in all 
probability intended for no other pur- 
pose than to make it possible to send 
| the new judges into districts where 
| actual congestion exists, it should not 
be overlooked that most of the plan 
involves a possibility of real danger. 

To a greater and a greater degree, 
under modern conditions, the Govern- 
ment is involved in civil litigation 
with its citzens. Are we then through 
the system devised in this bill to 
make possible the selection of par- 
ticular judges to try particular cases? 

Under the present system (U.S. C,, 
tile 28, sec. 17) the assignment of 
| judges within the circuit is made by, 
the senior circuit judge, or, in his. abe 
sence, the circuit justice. An assign- 
ment of a judge from outside the 
district may be made only when the 
senior circuit judge or the circuit jus- 
tice makes certificate of the need of 
the district to the Chief Justice. Thus 
is the principle of local self-govern- 
ment preserved by the present sys- 
tem. 

This principle is destroyed by this 
bill which allows the Chief Justice, 
at the recommendation of the Proc- 
tor, to make assignments anywhere 
regardless of the needs of any district. 
Thus is the administration of justice 
to be centralized by the proposed sys- 
tem. 


Added Burden Seen Probable 
For the “Poorer Litigants” 


It has been urged that the plan 
would correct the law’s delay, and the 
President’s message contains the 
Statement that “poor litigants are 
compelled to abandon valuable rights 
or to accept inadequate or unjust set- 
tlements because of sheer inability to 
finance or to await the end of long 
litigation.” Complaint is then made 
that the Supreme Court during the 
last fiscal..year “permitted private 
litigants to prosecute appeals in enly 
108 cases out of 803 applications.” 

It can scarcely be contended that 
the consideration of 695 more cases 
in the Supreme Court would have 
contributed in any ‘degree to curtail- 
ing the law’s delay or to reducing the 
expense of litigation. If it bé true 
that the postponement of final de- 
cision in cases is a burden on poorer 
litigants as the President’s message 
contends, then it must be equally true 
that any change of the present system 
which would enable wealthy litigants 
to pursue their cases in the Supreme 
Court would result only in an added 
burden on the “poorer litigants” whose 
“sheer inability to finance or to 
await the end of long litigation” com- 
pels them “to abandon valuable rights 
or to accept inadequate or unjust 
settlements.” 

Of course, there is nothing in this 
bill to alter the provisions of the act 
of 1925 by which the Supreme Court 
was authorized “in its discretion to 
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[Continued from Preceding Page.) 
refuse to hear appeals in many classes 
of cases.” The President has not 
recommended any change of that law, 
and the only amendment providing 
an alteration of the law that was pre- 
sented to the committee was, on roll 
call, unanimously rejected by the com- 
mittee. It is appropriate, however, to 
point out here that one of the princi- 
pal considerations for the enactment 
of the certiorari law was the belief of 
Congress that the interests of the 
poorer litigant would be served and 
the law's delay reduced if the Supreme 
Court were authorized to reject friv- 
olous appeals. Congress recognized 
the fact that wealthy clients and pow- 
erful corporations were in a position 
to wear out poor litigants under the 
old law. Congress was convinced that, 
in a great majority of cases, a trial 
in a nisi prius court and a rehearing 
in a court of appeals would be ample 
to do substantial justice. Accordingly, 
it provided in effect that litigation 
should end with the court of appeals 
unless an appellant could show the 
Supreme Court on certiorari that a 
question of such importance was in- 
volved as to warrant another hearing 
by the Supreme Court. Few litigated 
cases were ever decided in which the 
defeated party thought that justice 
had been done and in which he would 
not have appealed from the Supreme 
Court to Heaven itself, if he thought 
that by doing so he would wear down 
his opponent. 


No Evidence Noted That 
The Court Denied Hearings 


The Constitution provides for one 
Supreme Court (sec. 1, art. II) and 
authorizes Congress to make such ex- 
ceptions as it deems desirable to the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court (sec. 2, art. III). One obvious 
purpose of this provision was to per- 
mit Congress to put an end to litiga- 
tion in the lower courts except in 
cases of greatest importance, and, 
also, in the interest of the poorer cit- 
izen, to make it less easy for wealthy 
litigants to invoke delay to defeat jus- 
tice 

No alteration of this law is sug- 


gested by the proponents of this| 


measure, but the implication is made 
that the Supreme Court has im- 
providently refused to hear some 
cases. There is no evidence to main- 
tain thi. contention. The Attorney 
General in his statement to the com- 
mittee presented a mathematical cal- 
culation to show how much time 
would be consumed by the Justices in 
reading the entire record in each case 
presented on appeal. The members of 
the committee and, of course the At- 
torney General, are well aware of the 
fact that attorneys are officers of the 
Court, that it is their duty to sum- 
marize the records and the points of 
appeal, and that the full record is 
needed only when, after having ex- 
amined the summary of the attorneys, 
the court is satisfied there should be 
a hearing on the merits. 

The Chief Justice, in a letter pre- 
sented to this committee (appendix 
C), made it clear that “even if two or 
three of the Justices are strongly of 
the opinion that certiorari should be 
allowed, frequently the other judges 
will acquiesce in their view, but the 
petition is always granted if four so 
vote.” 

It thus appears from the bill itself 
trom the message of the President, 
the statement of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the letter of the Chief Jus- 
tice that nothing of advantage to 
litigants is to be derived from this 
measure in the reduction of the law’s 
delay. 


Questions of Retirement 
For Age Not Solved by Bill 


The next question is to determine 
to what extent “the persistent infusion 
of new blood” may be expected from 
this bill. 

It will be observed that the bill be- 
fore us does not and cannot compel 
the retirement of any judge, whether 
on the Supreme Court or any other 
court, when he becomes 70 years of 
age. It will be remembered that the 
mere attainment of three score and 
ten by a particular judge does not, un- 
der this bill, require the appointment 
of another. The man on the bench 
may be 80 years of age, but this bill 
will not authorize the President to 
appoint a new judge to sit beside him 
unless he has served as a judge for 10 
years. In other words, age itself is not 
penalized; the penalty falls only when 
age is attended with experience. 

No one should overlook the fact that 
under this bill the President, whoever 
he may be and whether or not he be- 
lieves in the constant infusion of 
young blood in the courts, may nom- 
inate a man 69 years and 11 months 
of age to the Supreme Court, or to 
any court, and, if confirmed, such 
nominee, if he never had served as a 
judge, would continue to sit upon the 
bench unmolested by this law until 
he had attained the ripe age of 79 
years and 11 months. 

We are told that “modern complex- 
ities call also for a constant infusion 
of new blood in the courts, just as it 
is needed in executive functions of 
the Government and in private busi- 
ness.” Does this bill provide for such? 
The answer is Obviously no. As has 
been just demonstrated, the intro- 
duction of old and inexperienced blood 
into the courts is not prevented by 
this bill. 


Specific Limitations Seen 


For Retirement Rules 
More than that, the measure, by its 
own terms, makes impossible the 
“constant” or “persistent” infusion of 
new blood. It is to be observed that 
the word is “new”, not “young.” 
The Supreme Court may not be ex- 


¢+panded to more than 15 members 


more than two additional memodc:. 
may be appointed to any circuit court 
of appeals, to the Court of Claims, t 
the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, or to the Customs Court and 
the number of judges now serving +} 
any district or group of districts may 
not be more than doubled. There ts 
therefore, a specific limitation of ap 
pointment regardless of age ‘That is 
to say, this bill, ostensibly designe’ 
to provide for the infusion of new 
blood, sets up insuperabie obstacies 
to the “constant” or “persistent” op 
eration of that principle 

Take the Supreme Court as an eX- 
ample. As constituted at the umé 
this bill was presented to the Con- 
gress, there were six members of that 
tribunal over 70 years of age. If all 
six failed to resign or retire within 
30 days after the enactment of this 
bill, and none of the members died 
resigned, or retired before the Pres!- 
dent had made a nomination, tnen 
the Supreme Court would consist of 
15 members. These 15 would then 
serve, regardless of age, at their owo 
will, during good behavior, in othe! 
words, for life. Though as a result 
we had a court of 15 members 70 
years of age or over, nothing could 
be done about it under this bill, and 
there would be no way to infuse 
“new” blood or “young” blood except 
by a new law further expanding the 
{Court, unless, indeed, Congress an‘ 
the Executive should be willing to fo.- 
low the course defined by the framers 
of the Constitution for such a con- 
tingency and submit to the peopie 
2 constitutional amendment limiting 
the terms of Justices or making man- 
datory their retirement at a given age. 

It thus appears that the bill before 
us does not with certainty provide for 
increasing the personnel of the Fed- 
eral judiciary, does not remedy the 
law’s delay, does not serve the i- 
terest of the “poorer litigant” and 
does not provide for the “constan:” 
or “persistent infusion of new blood’ 
into the judiciary. What, then, does 
it do? 


=) 


Measures “Applies Force 
To the Judiciary” 


The answer is clear. It applies force 
to the judiciary. It is an attempt 
to impose upon the courts a course 
of action, a line of decision which, 
without that force, without that im- 
position, the judiciary might not 
adopt. 

Can there be any doubt that this 
is the purpose of the bill? Increasing 
the personnel is not the object of this 
measuse; infusing young blood is not 
the object; for if either one of these 
purposes had been in the minds of 
{the proponents, the drafters would 
|not have written the following clause 
to be found on page 2, lines 1 to 4, in- 
clusive: 

Provided, That no additional judge shall 
| be appointed hereunder if the judge who is 
of retirement age dies, resigns, or retires 
prior to the nomination of such additional 
judge. 

Let it also be borne in mind that 
the President’s message submitting 
this measure contains the following 
sentence: 


If, on the other hand, any judge eligible | 


|for retirement should feel that his Court 
| would suffer because of an increase of its 
membership, he may retire or resign under 
already existing provisions of law if he 
wishes to do so. 

Moreover, the Attorney General in 
testifying before the committee (hear- 
| ings, pt. 1, p. 33) said: 

If the Supreme Court feels that the ad- 


dition of six judges would be harmful to) 


that Court, it can avoid that result by re- 
| Signing. 

| Three invitations to the members 
| Of the Supreme Court over 70 years 
| of age to get out despite all the talk 
about increasing personnel to expe- 
dite the disposition of cases and 
| remedy the law’s delay. One by the 
bill. One by the President’s message. 
One by the Attorney General. 


Impropriety Charged 
In Hints to Resign 


Can reasonable men by any pos- 
sibility differ about the constitu- 
tional impropriety of such a course? 

Those of us who hold office in this 
Government, however, humble or 
| exalted it may be, are creatures of the 
| Constitution. To it we owe all the 
| power and authority we possess. Out- 
Side of it we have none. We are 
bound by it in every official act. 
We know that this instrument, 
without which we would not be able 
to call ourselves presidents, judges, 
or legislators, was carefully planned 
|and deliberately framed to establish 
three coordinate branches of govern- 
ment, every one of them to be inde- 
pendent of the others. For the pro- 
| tection of the people, for the-preser- 
| vation of the rights of the individual, 
|for the maintanance of the liberties 
lof minorities, for maintaining the 
| checks and balances of our dual sys- 
tem, the three branches of the Gov- 
ernment were so constituted that the 
independent expression of honest dif- 
ference of «pinion could never be re- 
Strained in the people’s servants and 
no one branch could overawe or sub- 
jugate the others. That is the Ameri- 
can system. It is immeasurably 
more important, immeasurably more 
sacred to the people of America, in- 


| deed, to the people of all the world,! 


than the immediate adoption of any 
| legislation however beneficial. 

That judges should hold office dur- 
ing good behavior is the prescription. 
| It is founded upon historic experience 
of the utmost significance. Compen- 
sation at stated times, which compen- 
sation was not to be diminished dur- 
ing their tenure, was also ordained. 
These comprehensible terms were the 
outgrowths of experience which was 
deep-seated. Of the 55 men in the 
Constitutional Convention, nearly one- 


Noghalf had actually fought in the War¢the judiciary is the object of 


tor Independence. Eight of the men 
present had signed the Declaration o! 
Independence, in which, giving the:r 
reasons for the act, they had said ot 
their kind: “He has made judges de- 
pendent upon his will alone for ther 
tenure of office and the amount and 
payment of their salaries.” They 
sought to correct an abuse and [9 
prevent its recurrence. When these 
men wrote the Constitution of their 
new Government, they still sought to!’ 
avoid such an abuse as had led 
such a bloody war as the one throug: 
which they had just passed. So they 
created a judicial branch of govern- 
ment consisting of courts not condi 
tionally but absolutely independent :: 
the discharge of their functions, and 
they intended that entire and impar- 
tial independence should prevail. In- 
terference with this independence was 
prohibited, not partially but totally 
Behavior other than good was the 
sole and only cause for interference 
This judicial system is the priceless 


jegislation, but a change in the de- 
cisions of the Court—a subordinatic! 
of the views of the judges to the views 
of the executive and legislative, a 
change to be brought anout by fore- 


*conditions as they exist now or as¢Under the Judiciary Act of 1789 thesSo Grant must be acquitted of having 


they might exist when the bill is en-| circuit court were trial courts and the| packed the Court ‘and Congress is stil] 
acted, but upon conditions as they ex-| Justices of the Supreme Court sat in without a precedent for any act that 


ist 30 days thereafter. Because Jus-| them. 


tice Van Devanter's retirement was 
effective as of June 2, there were on 


That onerous duty was re- will tend to impair the independence 
which of the Court. 
/ created new judgeships for the pur- 


ing certain judges off the bench or that date only five rather than six pose of relieving the members of the “Precedent of Loyalty 


increasing their number. 

Let us, for the purpose of the argu- 
ment, grant that the Court has been 
wrong, wrong not only in that it has 
rendered mistaken opinions but wron2 
in the far more serious sense that i 
has substituted its will for the con- 
gressional will in the matter of legi 
jation. May we nevertheless safe-y 
punish the Court? 

Today it may be the Court whic 
is charged with forgetting its constitu- 
tional duties. Tomorrow it may 
the Congress. The next day it may 
be the Executive. If we yield to tem) 
tation now to lay the lash upon ths 
Court, we are only teaching others 
how to apply it to ourselves and 
the people when the occasion seem 
to warrant. Manifestly, if we may, 


Justices on the Supreme Court of re- 
tirement age. The maximum number 
of appointments, therefore, is now 5 
rather than 6 and the size of the 
Court 14 rather than 15. Now, indeed, 
we have put an end to 5-to-4 deci- 
sions and we shall not be harassed by 
8-to-7 decisions. Now instead of mak- 
ng one man on the Court all-power- 
ful, we have rendered the whole 
Court impotent when it divides 7 to 
7 and we have provided a system ap- 
proving the lower court by default. 
But we may have another vacancy, 
and then the expanded court will be 
13 rather than 14. A court of 13 with 
decisions by a vote of 7 to 6 and the 
all-powerful one returned to his posi- 
tion of judicial majesty. Meanwhile, 
the passage of years carries the 


How and by Whom Document Was Written 


Necwsgran « [i * 


1 ape Senators, starting in the middle of May. 
spent four weeks of intensive work writing 
fifteen thousand words of history. 
When those Senators reported the results to 
the Senate on June 14 the nation possessed a 


document that historians were 


stands—in its outline of principle, in its im- 


portance and in its style—near 
state papers. 


Strong words were used in defense of the na- 
tion’s courts against attack from the Congress 


or the Executive. 


Through those words seven members of the 


President's party broke with the 
But who actually drafted 
Whose words are used, whose 


basic principles of the American system of gov- 


ernment, whose critical analysi 
dent’s plan? 


There has been talk of a “ghost writer”’—of 
an outsider, adept in the use of words and argu- 


ments. Actually ten Senators 


played a part. Most of the intensive work fell 
on the shoulders of three men, all Democrats. 


What happened was this : 
On May 18 the Senate Judic 
went into executive session to 


to recommend or to report adversely o1 the 


President’s plan. Ten out of 18 
| Committee voted to report adve 
| These Senators, whose pictu 


heritage of every American. 
By this bill another and wholly dif- 


| ferent cause is proposed for the in- 


tervention of executive influence, 
namely, age. Age and behavior have 
no connection; they are unrelated 
subjects. By this bill, judges who 
have reached 70 years of age may re-| 
main on the bench and have their | 
judgment augmented if they agree 
with the new appointee, or vetoed if 
they disagree. This is far from the 
independence intended for the courts 
by the framers of the Constitution. 
This is an unwarranted influence ac- 
corded the appointing agency, con- 
trary to the spirit of the Constitution. 
The bill sets up a plan which has as 
its stability the changing will or in- 
clination of an agency not a part of 
the’ judicial system. Constitutionally, 
the bill can have no sanction. The 
effect of the bill, as stated by the 
Attorney General to the committee, 


}and indeed by the President in both 


his message and speech, is in violation | 
of the organic law. | 


No amount of sophistry can cover 
up this fact. The effect of this bill 
is not to provide for an increase in 
the number of Justices composing the 
Supreme Court. The effect is to pro- 
vide a forced retirement or, failing in 
this, to take from the Justices affected 
a free exercise of their independent 
judgment. 


The President tells us in his address 
to the Nation of March 9 (appendix 
D), Congressional Record, March 10, 
page 2650: 

When the Congress has sought to 
Stabilize national agriculture, to improve 
the conditions of labor, to safeguard busi- 


{ness against unfair competition, to pro- 


tect our national resources, and in many 
other ways, to serve our clearly national 
needs, the majority of the Court has been 
assuming the power to pass on the wis- 
dom of these acts of the Congress and to 
approve or disapprove the public policy 
written into these laws * * 

We have, therefore, reached the point 
as a nation where we must take action to 
same the Constitution from the Court and 
the Court from itself. We must find a way 
to take an appeal from the Supreme Court 
to the Constitution itself. We want a Su- 
preme Court which will do justice under 
the Constitution—not over it In our 
courts we want a government of laws and 
not of men. 


Real Motive Said To Be 
Hope to Change Decisions 


These words constitute a charge 
that the Supreme Court has exceeded 
the boundaries of its jurisdiction and 
invaded the field reserved by the Con- 
stiution to the legislative branch of 
the Government. At best the accusa- 
tion is opinion only. It is not the 
conclusion of judicial process. 

Here is the frank acknowledgement 
that neither speed nor “»aew blood” in 





preceding page, 


wrote down their own individ- 


ual ideas and arguments, 
Senator Borah, a constitutional authority, 


Burke made an 
volved and of t 


quick to say 


the top rank of 
together, all of t 


made a searching analysis of the President's bill 
in the light of constitutional history. Senator 


analysis of the principles in- 
he actual effect of the plan if 


once applied. Senators King, O’Mahoney and 
McCarran set about weaving the ideas submit- 
ted into a tentative report. 

When the individual ideas has been brought 


he majority members met again 


with only Senator King absent. He had been 
taken ill. At this meeting Senators O’Mahoney 


and McCarran were given the task of framing 


the final report. 
ir leader. 

the document? 
outline of the 
State's Supreme 
s of the Presi- 


Senator O'Mahoney is a former newspaper 
man with a flair for style and word effects. Sen- 
ator McCarran is a former Chief Justice of his 


Court and accustomed to pene- 


trating arguments of opposing counsel, 


The last week was taken up with the actual 


and one Judge 


writing that appears on pages of this section. 
Senator O'Mahoney had most to do with the 
language of the report, although phrases and 
sentences are to be found that represent the con- 
tribution of each of the Senators. 


For the portion of the report dealing with the 


iary Committee 
decide whether 


members of the 


lower courts, the Senators depended upon Fed- 
eral District Judge John C. Knox. 

So the story of the “ghost writer” of constitu- 
tional history is found on inquiry among the 


rsely. members of the committee to be unfounded. The 


res are on the 


cure our interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, then some succeeding Congress 
may repeat the process to secure an- 
other and a different interpretatio.u 
and one which may not sound so 
pleasant in our ears as that for which 
we now contend. 

There is a remedy for usurpation or 
other judicial wrongdoing. If this bill 
be supported by the toilers of this 
country upon the ground that they 
want a Court which will sustain legis- 
lation limiting hours and providing 
minimum wages, they must remember 
that the procedure employed in the 
bill could be used in another admin 
istration to lengthen hours and to de- 
crease wages. If farmers want agri- 
cultural relief and favor this bill upon 
the ground that it gives them a Court 
which will sustain legislation in their 
favor, they must remember that the 
procedure employed might some day| 
be used to deprive them of every ves- | 
tige of a farm relief. 

When members of the Court usurp | 
legislative powers or attempt to ex-| 
ercise political power, they lay them-| 
selves open to the charge of having | 
lapsed from that “good behavior” 
which determines the period of their 
official life. But, if you say, the proc- 
ess of impeachment is difficult and 
uncertain, the answer is, the people 
made it so when they framed the! 
Constitution. It is not for us, the| 
servants of the people, the instruments 
of the Constitution, to find a more} 
easy way to do that which our masters 
made difficult. 

But, if the fault of the judges is not 
so grevious as to warrant impeach- 
ment, if their offense is merely that 
they have grown old, and we feel, 
therefore, that there should be a “con- 
stant infusion of new blood”, then ob- 
viously the way to achieve that re- 
sult is by constitutional amendment 
fixing definite terms for the members 
of the judiciary or making mandatory 
their retirement at a given age. Such 


|4 provision would indeed provide for 


the constant infusion of new blood, | 
not only now but at all times in the 
future. The plan before us is but a 
temporary expedient which operates 
once and then never again, leaving 
the Court as permanently expanded to 
become once more a court of old men, 
gradually year by year falling behind 
the times. 

How much better to proceed accord- 
ing to the rule laid down by the Con- 
stitution itself than by indirection to 
achieve our purposes. The _ futility 
and absurdity of the devious rather 
than the direct method is illustrated 
by the effect upon the problem of the 
retirement of Justice Van Devanter. 

According to the terms of the bill, 
it does not become effective until 30 
days after enactment, so the number 
of new judges to be appointed depends 
not upon the bill itself, not upon the 


Senators today are proud of their handiwork. 


+force the hand of the Court to se-, younger members onward to the age 


of retirement when, if they should 
not retire, additional appointments 


| could be made until the final maxi- 


mum of 15 was reached. 

The membership of the Court, be- 
tween 9 and 15, would not be fixed 
by the Congress, nor would it be fixed 
by the President. It would not even 
be fixed by the Court as a court, but 
would be determined by the caprice or 
convenience of the Justices over 70 
years of age. The size of the Court 
would be determined by the personal 
desires of the Justices, and if there be 
any public advantage in having a 
court of any certain size, that public 
advantage in the people’s interest 
would be wholly lost. Is it of any im- 
portance to the country that the size 
of the Court should be definitely 
fixed? Or are we to shut our eyes to 
that factor just because we have de- 
termined to punish the Justices whose 
opinions we present? 

But, if you say the process of reform 
by amendment is difficult and uncer- 
tain, the answer is, the people made it 
so when they framed the Constitu- 
tion, and it is not for us, the servants 
of the people, by indirection to evade 
their will, or by devious methods to 
secure reforms upon which they only 
in their popular capacity have the 
right to pass. 


Measure Denounced As 
Invasion of Judicial Power 


This bill is an invasion of judicial 
power such as has never before been 
attempted in this country. It is true 
that in the closing days of the admin- 
istration of John Adams, a bill was 
passed creating 16 new circuit judges 
while reducing by one the number of 


| places on the Supreme Court. It was 


charged that this was a bill to use the 
judiciary for a political purpose by 
providing official positions for mem- 
bers of a defeated party. The repeal 
of that law was the first task of the 
Jefferson administration. 

Neither the original act nor the re- 
pealer was an attempt to change the 
course of judicial decision. And 
never in the history of the country 
has there been such an act. The 
present bill comes to us, therefore, 
wholly without precedent. 

It is true that the size of the Su- 
preme Court has been changed from 
time to time, but in every instance 
after the Adams administration, save 
one, the changes were made for 
purely administrative purposes in aid 
of the Court, not to control it. 

Because the argument has been of- 
fered that these changes justify the 
present proposal, it is important to 
review all of the instances. 

They were seven in number. 

The first was by the act of 1801 re- 
ducing the number of members from 


Supreme Court of this task. Since the 
work of the Justices was thereby re- 
duced, it was provided that the next 
vacancy should not be filled. Jeffer- loyalty to the constitutional ideal of 
the provision by an untrammeled judiciary, duty bound 
saying that it was intended merely to protect the constitutional rights of 
to prevent Jefferson from making an the humblest citizen even against the 
appointment of a sucessor to Justice | Government itself, create the vicious 
Cushing whose death was expected.| precedent which must necessarily un- 

The next change was in 1802 when dermine our system? The only argu- 
the Jefferson administration restored Ment for the increase which survives 
the membership to six. 

In neither of these cases was the /@'8e the Court so as to make the pol- 
to influence decisions. 


The third change was in 1807 under 


Jeffrson when, three new States hav- . : - : 
been admitted to the Union, a (¥ that this ts a bill to “unpack” the 


new judicial circuit had to be created, Court and give effect to the desires of 


and since it would be impossible for 
any of the six sitting Justices of the 
Supreme Court to undertake the trial “®€ €xpress purpose of neutralizing 
work in the new circuit (Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee), a seventh Jus- 


tice was added because of the ex- id . , 
pansion of the country. Had Jefferson WOuld rationalize this program, that 


wanted to subjugate John Marshall CO8ress was given the power to de- 
this was his opportunity to multiply 


members of the Court and overwhelm rey 2 : m3 
him, but he did not do it. We have no ‘° !mpose its will upon the judiciary, 


Thrty years elapsed before the next 
The country had continued 
New States were coming 
in and the same considerations which 
caused the increase of 1807 moved the 
representatives of 
Congress to demand another expan- 
In 1826 a bill adding three jus- 
tices passed both Houses but did not Declared To Be Dangreous 
survive the conference. 
son, who was familiar with the needs 
of the new frontier States, 
times urged the legislation. 
it was achieved in 1837 and the Court 
was increased from 7 to 9 members. 
Here again the sole reason for the 
change was the need of a growing 
country for a larger Court. 
stil without a precedent. 


several | 


Changes Made During 


The Reconstruction Period 
In 1863 the western frontiers had become dissatisfied with the decisions 
dl of the Supreme Court. 


been a State since 1850 without rep-| This is the first time in the history 
resentation on the Supreme Court.|°f our country that a proposal to 
The exigencies of the war and the de- alter the decisions of the court by 
velopment of the coast region finally e@Mlarging its personnel has been so 
brought the fifth change when by the 
act of 1863 a Pacific circuit was cre- 
ated and consequently a tenth mem- 
ber of the High Court. 

The course of judicial opinion had 
not the slightest bearing upon the 


reached the Pacific. 


Seventy-five years of constitutiona 
history and still no precedent for a 
legislative attack upon the judicial 


Now we come to the dark days of 


a ae ae era ge a or factional passion, approves any 
and seventh alerations of the numer) measure we may enact. We are not 


The congressional majority in An- 
administration had 
slight regard for the rights of minori-' 
ties and no confidence in the Presi-| o¢ this Court be true, it is far better 
Accordingly, a law was passed 
in 1866, providing that no appoint- 
ments should be made to the Court 
until its membership had been re- 
duced from 10 to 7. Doubtless, Thad- 


|}drew Johnson's 


pointees of President Johnson mignt} 
not agree with reconstruction policies | 
| and, if a constitutional question shou!d | 
arise, might vote to hold unconstitu- 
| tional an act of Congress. But what- 
ever the motive, a reduction of mem- |Our constitutional democracy that the 
|bers at the instance of the bitterest|judiciary be completely independent 
majority that ever held sway in Con-/of both the executive and legislative 
gress to prevent a President from in-, branches of the Government, and we 
| fluencing the Court is scarcely a prec- assert that independent courts are the 
|edent for the expansion of the Court/ last safeguard of the citizen, where his 


come President 


| appointment in December. 
|could make it, however, Justice Grier 
resigned, and there were thus two va- 


To the Constitution” 
Shall we now, after 150 years of 


analysis is that Congress should en- 


icies of this administration effective. 


We are told that a reactionary 
Oligarchy defies the will of the major- 


the majority; that is to say, a bill to 
increase the number of Justices for 


he views of some of the present 
members. Its justification we are told, 
but without authority, by those who 


termine the size of the Court so that 
the legislative branch would be able 


This amounts to nothing more than 
the declaration that when the Court 
stands in the way of a legislative enact- 
ment, the Congresss may reverse the 
ruling by enlarging the Court. When 
such a principle is adopted, our con- 
stitutional system is overthrown! 


Precedent Set by Measure 


This, then, is the dangerous prece- 
dent we are asked to establish. When 
proponents of the bill assert, as they 
have done, that Congress in the past 
has altered the number of Justices 
upon the Supreme Court and that 
this is reason enough for our doing it 
now, they show how important prece- 
dents are and prove that we should 
/now refrain from any action that 
would seem to establish one which 
could be followed hereafter whenever 
a Congress and an executive should 


boldly made. Let us meet it. Let us 
now set a salutary precedent that 
will never be violated. Let us, of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, in words that 
will never be disregarded by any suc- 
ceeding Congress, declare that we 
would rather have an independent 


1 Court, a fearless Court, a Court that 


will dare to announce its honest opin- 
ions in what it believes to be the de- 
fense of the liberties of the people, 
than a Court that, out of fear or sense 
of obligation to the appointing power 


| the judges. We are not above the 
Constitution. 

Even if every charge brought against 
the so-called “reactionary” members 


that we await orderly but inevitable 
change of personnel than that we im- 
patiently overwhelm them with new 
;}members. Exhibiting this restraint, 
thus demonstrating our faith in the 
American system, we shall set an ex- 
ample that will protect the independ- 
ent American judiciary from attack 
as long as this Government stands. 

It is essential to the continuance of 


rights, reserved to him by the express 


By the time General Grant had be-|and implied provisions of the Consti- 
1869, the | tution, come in conflict with the power 
Court nad been reduced to 8 members of governmental agencies. We assert 
by the operation of the law of 1866 |that the language of John Marshall, 
|Presidential appointments were no/then in his 76th year, in the Virginia 
longer resented, so Congress passed a|Convention (1829-31), was and is pro- 
new law, this time fixing the member- | phetic: 

This law was passed in| advert, sir, to the duties of a judge. He 
April, 1869, an important date to re- has to pass between the Government and 
member, for the Legal Tender decision | the man whom the Government is prose- 
had not yet been rendered. Grant|cuting; between the most powerful in- 


was authorized to make the additional | dividual in the community and the poorest 
Before he | 2Md most unpopular. It is of the last im- 


portance that in the exercise of these du- 
| ties he should observe the utmost fairness. 
| Need I express the necessity of this? Does 
not every man feel that his own personal 


The charge has been made that by! security and the security of his property 
}the appointment to fill these vacan- | depends on that fairness? The judicial de- 
|cies Grant packed the Court to affec: | partment comes home in its effect to every 
its decision in the Legal Tender case. |™4n’s fireside; it passes on his property, 
Now whatever Grant’s purpose may 
have been in making the particular 
appointments, it is obvious that Con- | pietely independent, with nothing to in- 
gress did not create the vacancies for, quence or control him but God and his 
the purpose of affecting any decision, conscience? 
because the law was passed long be- 
fore the Court had acted in Hepburn | . H 
v. Griswold and Congress made only Events in Other Lountries 
one vacancy, but two appointmenis Are Held Up As a Warning 
were necessary to change the opinion 
It was on February 7, 1870, that the 
court handed down its judgment hold- 
ing the Legal Tender Act nvalid, a 
decision very much deplored by the 
It was on the same 
date that Grant sent down the nom- | pranch of our Government. We un- 
|ination of the two 
votes, on a reconsideration of the is- 
sue, caused a reversal of the decision. dependent judiciary of necessity op- 
As it happens, Grant had made two erates toward centralization of power 
jother nominations first, that of his/in the other branches of a tripartite 
Attorney General, Ebenezer Hoar, who} form of government. We declare for 
was rejected by the Senate, and Edwin | the continuance and perpetuation of 
Stanton, who died 4 days after having government and rule by law, as dis- 
|been confirmed. These appointments | tinguished from government and rule 
were made in December 1869, 2 months} py meh, and in this we are but re- 
before the decision, and Stanton was | asserting the principles basic to the 
named, according to Charles Warren,! Constitution of the United States. The 
historian of the Supreme Court, not) converse of this would lead to and in 
because Grant wanted him but be- 
cause a large majority of the members | 
six, as originally constituted, to five. of the Senate and the House urged it. 


his reputation, his life, his all, It is not, 
to the last degree, important that he 
sheuld be rendered perfectly and com- 


The condition of the world abroad 
must of necessity cause us to hesitate 
at this time and to refuse to enact any 
law that would impair the independ- 
ence of or destroy the people’s confi- 

nee in an independent judicial 


|hesitatingly assert that any effoit 
looking to the impairment of an in- 


fact accomplish the destruction of 
[Continued on Next Page.] 
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our form of government, where thi 
written Constitution with its history 
its spirit, and its long line of judicia 
interpretation and construction, 
looked to and relied upon by millions 
of our people. Reduction of the de- 
gree of the supremacy of law means 
an increasing enlargement of the de 
gree of personal government. 

Personal government, or governmeii* 
by an individual, means autocratic 
dominance, by whatever name it may 
be designated. Autocratic dominance 
was the very thing against which the 
American Colonies revolted, and io 
prevent which the Constitution wa 
in every particular framed. 

Courts and the judges thereof 
should be free from a subservient a‘- 
titude of mind, and this must be true 
whether a question of constitutiona! 
construction or one of popular activity 
is involved. If the court of last re- 
sort is to be made to respond to a 
prevalent sentiment of a current hou: 
politically imposed, that Court must 
ulti ely become subservient to the 
pressure of public opinion of the hour, 
which might at the moment embrace 
mob passion abhorrent to a more calm 
lasting consideration. 


“Progress No Mad Mob March 
A Steady Invincible Strike” 


True it is, that courts like Congres- 
ses, should take account of the advanc- 
ing strides of civilization. True it is 
that the law, being a progressive sci- 
ence, must be pronounced progres- 
sively and liberally; but the mile- 
stones of liberal progress are made to 
be noted and counted with caution ra- 
ther than merely to be encountered 
and passed. Progress is not a mad 
mob march; rather, it is a steady, in- 
vincible stride. There is ever-impel- 
ling truth in the lines of the great lib- 
eral jurist, Mr. Justice Holmes, in 
Northern Securities v. The United 
States, wherein he says: 

Great cases like hard cases make bad 
law. For great cases are called great, not 
by reason of their real importance in shap- 
ing the law of the future, but because of 
some accident of immediate overwhelming 
interest which appeals to the feelings and 
distorts the judgment. These immediate 
interests exercise a kind of hydraulic pres- 
sure which makes what previously was 
clear, seem doubtful, and before which 
even well settled principles of law will 
bend. 

If, under the “hydraulic pressure” of 
our present need for economic justice, 
we destroy the system under which 
our people have progressed to a high- 
er degree of justice and prosperity 
than that ever enjoyed by any other 
people in all the history of the hu- 
man race, then we shall destroy not 
only all opportunity for further ad- 
vance but everything we have thus 
far achieved. 


“Affront to the Spirit 
Of the Constitution” 


The whole bill prophesies and per- 
mits executive and legislative infer- 
ences with the independence of the 
Court, a prophecy and a permission 
which constitute an affront to the 
spirit of the Constitution. 

The complete independence of the courts 
of justice is peculiarly essential in a lim- 
ited Constitution. By a limited Consti- 
tution, I understand one which contains 
certain specified exceptions to the legis- 
lative :.uthority; sich, for instance, as 
that it shall pass no bills of attainder, no 
ex-post-facto laws, and the like. Limita- 
tions of this kind can be preserved in 
practice no other way than through the 
medium of courts of justice, whose duty 
it must be to declare all acts contrary to 
the manifest tenor of the Constitution 
void. Without this, all the reservations 
of particular rights or privileges would 
amount to nothing (The Federalist, Vol. 
2, p. 100, No. 178). 

The spirit of the Constitution em- 
phasizing the establishment of an in- 
dependent judicial branch was re- 
enunciated by Madison in Nos. 47 
and 48 (The Federalist, vol. 1, pp. 
329, 339) and by John Adams (Adams’ 
Works, vol. 1, p. 186). 

If interference with the judgment 
of an independent judiciary is to be 
countenanced in any degree, then it is 
permitted and sanctioned in all de- 
grees. There is no constituted power 
to say where the degree ends or be- 
gins, and the political administra- 
tion of the hour may apply the essen- 
tial “concepts of justice” by equip- 
ping the courts with one strain of 
“new blood”, while the political ad- 
ministration of another day may use 
a different light and a different blood 
test. Thus would influence run riot. 
Thus perpetuity, independence, and 
Stability belonging to the judicial arm 
of the Government and relied on by 
lawyers and laity, are lost. Thus is 
confidence extinguished. 

From the very beginning of our Gov- 
ernment to this hour, the fundamen- 
tal necesity of maintaining inviolate 
the independence of the three coordi- 
nate branches of government has 
been recognized by legislators, jurists, 
and presidents. James Wilson, one 
of the framers of the Constitution 
who later became a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, declared that the inde- 
pendence of each department recog- 
nizes that its proceedings “shall be 
free from the remotest influence, di- 
rect or indirect, of either of the other 
two branches.” Thus it was at the 
beginning. Thus it is now. Thus it 
was recognized by the men who 
framed the Constitution and admin- 
istered the Government under it. 
Thus it was declared and _ recog- 
nized by the present President of 
the United States who, on the 
19th day of May, 1937, in signing a 
veto message to the Congress of the 
United States of a measure which 
would have created a special commis- 
sion to respresent the Federal Govern- 
ment at the World’s Fair in New 
York City in 1939, withheld his ap- 
proval because he felt that the pro- 
vision by which it gave certain ad- 
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ministrative duties to certain 

bers of Congress amounted to a legis- 

ati interference with executiv 

functions. In vetoing the bill, Presi- 

dent Roosevelt submitted with ap- 

pro\ the statement of prevent 
General that: 


lve 


the 


opinion those provisions of the 
lution establishing a commission 
i largely of Members of the Con- 
authorizing them to appoint a 
commissioner general and 
it commissioners for the New 
s Fair, and providing for 
ure of the appropriation made 
and for the administra- 
solution generally, amount to 
inconstitutional invasion of the prov- 
Executive, 
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President's Former Stand 
For Court Independence 


The solicitude of the President to 
maintain the independence of the ex- 
ecutive arm of the Government 
against invasion by the legislative au- 
thority should be an example to us in 
solicitude to preserve the independ- 
ence of the judiciary from any danger 
of invasion by the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches combined. 

The assertion has been indiscrim- 
inately made that the Court has ar- 
rogated to itself the right to declare 

invalid. The con- 
tand against investi- 


acts of Congress 
tention will not s 
gation or reason. 

Article ITI of the Federal 
tion provides that the judicial power 
“shall extend to all cases in law and 
equity arising under this Constitu- 
tion, the laws of the United States and 
treaties made under their authority.” 

The words “under this Constitution” 
were inserted on the floor of the Con- 
Stitutional Convention in circum- 
stances that leave no doubt of their 
meaning It is true that the Con- 
vention had refused give the Su- 
preme Court the power to sit as a 
council of revision over the acts of 
Congress or the power to veto such 
acts. That action, however, was 
merely the refusal to give the Court 
any legislative power. It was a de- 
cision wholly in harmony with the 
purpose of keeping the judiciary in- 
dependent. But, while carefully re- 
fraining from giving the Court power 
to share in making laws, the Conven- 
tion did give it judicial power to con- 
the Constitution in litigated 


to 


strue 
cases. 

After the various forms and powers 
of the new Government nad been de 
termined in principle, the Convention 
referred the whole matter to the Com- 
mittee on Detail, the duty of which 
was to draft a tentative instrument. 
The report of this committee was then 
taken up section by section on the 
floor, debated and perfected, where- 
upon the instrument was referred ‘o 
the Committee on Style which wrote 
the final draft. 

When the Committee on Detail 
ported the provision defining the ju- 
dicial power, it read foilows: 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
shall extend to all cases arising under laws 
passed by the Legislature of the United 
States, etc. (Elliot's Debates, Vol. 5, p. 380) 

On August 27, 1787, when 
tence was under consideration of the 
full Convention was changed to 
read as follows on motion of Dr. John- 
son: 

The 


} 


re- 


as 


this sen- 


1 


of the Supreme Court 
cases arising under this 
the laws passed by the 


United Sté 


jurisdiction 
shall extend to all 
Constitution and 
Legislature of the 

Madison in his notes 
bates, vol. 5. p. 483) reports 
dent in this language: 

Dr. Johnson moved to insert 
“this Constitution and the” 
word “laws.” 

Mr. Madison doubted whether it was not 
going too far, to extend the jurisdiction 
of the Court generally to arising 
under the stitution, and whether it 
ought not t » limited to cases of a judi- 
ciary natu The right of expounding 
the Const tion, in cases not of this na- 
ture, ought not to be given to that de- 
partment. 

The motion of Dr. Johnson was agreed 
to, nem. con., it being generally supposed 
that the jurisdiction given was construc- 
tively limited to cases of a judiciary 
nature. 


The Constitutional Aim 
Set Forth in Clear Language 


In other words, the framers of the 
Constitution were not satisfied to give 
the Court power to pass only on cases 
arising under the laws but insisted on 
making it quite clear that the power 
extends to cases arising “under the 
Constitution.” Moreover, Article VI 
of the Constitution, clause 2, provides: 

This Constitution and the laws of 
United States which shall be made 
pursuance thereof Shall be the 
preme law of the 2%, 

Language was never more clear. No 
doubt can remain. A pretended law 
which is not “inpursuance” of the 
Constitution is no law at all. 

A citizen has the right to appeal to 
the Constitution from such a statute. 
He has the right to demand that Con- 
gress shall not pass any act in viola- 
tion of that instrument, and, if Con- 
gress does pass such an act, he has 
the right to seek refuge in the courts 
and to expect the Supreme Court to 
Strike down the act if it does in fact 
violate the Constitution A written 
constitution would be valueless if it 
were otherwise. 

The right and duty of t 
construe the 


(Elliot’s De 
the inci- 
the words, 
before the 


cases 


the 
in 
su- 


land 


he Court to 
Constitution is thus 
made clear. The question may, how- 
ever, be propounded whether in con- 
Struing that instrument the Court has 
undertaken to “override the judgment 
of the Congress on legislative policy.” 
It is not necessary for this committee 
defend the Court from such a 
charge. An invasion of the legislative 
power by the judiciary would not, as 
has already been indicated, j istify 
the invasion of judicicl authority by 
the legislative power. The proper 


to 
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Constitu- 


The Unite 





against such an invasion 
provided in the Constitution. 

We may, however, point out that) 
neither in this administration nor in 
any previous administration has the 
Supreme Court held unconstitutional 
more than a minor fraction of the 
laws which have been enacted. In 148 
years, from 1789 to 1937, only 64 acts 
of Congress have been declared un- 
constitutional—64 acts out of a total 


of approximately 58,000 (appendix 
; 


These 64 acts were held invalid in 
76 cases, 30 of which were decided by 
the unanimous vote of all the justices, 
9 by the agreement of all but one of 
the justices, 14 by the agreement of all 
but two, another 12 by agreement of 
all but three. In 11 cases only were 
there as many as four dissenting votes 
when the laws were struck down. 

Only four statutes enacted by the 
present administration have been 
declared unconstitutional with three 
or more dissenting votes. And only 
11 statutes, or parts thereof, bear-| 
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in 


wherein was volved the¢ 
rights of a Chinese person, wherein 
the Court said: 

When we consider the 
theory our institutions 
principles upon which 
to t. and review 
development, we are 
conclude that they do not mean to leave 
room for the play and action of purely 
personal and arbitrary power. * * * The 
fundamental rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursu of happiness considered as in- 
dividual possessions are secured by those 
maxims of contitutional law which are the 
showing victorious prog- 
ress of race in securing to men the 
blessings of civilization under the reign of 
just and equal laws, so that in the famous 
anguage of the Massachusetts Bill of 
Rights, the government of the Common- 
wealth “may be a government of laws and 
not of men.” For the very idea that one 
man may be compelled to hold his life or 
the means of living or any material right 
essential to the enjoyment of life, at the 
will of another, seems to be inteler- 
able in any country where freedom pre- 
vails, as being the essence of slavery itself. 
Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356.) 
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Court Bill Report Wins Praise of Editors 


LMOST unanimous recognition of the sin- 


4 


cere and patriotic nature of 


port on the President’s court-packing scheme 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee is accorded 
Practically without exception, 
enthusiastic praise is voiced for the members 
of the President's own party who joined in con- 
demnation of their own political leader. 


by the press. 


document itself is widely hailed 


is credited with restating the principles under- 


lying the American democracy. 


“A heartening thing it must be for the people 
of this country,” says the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News (Dem.), “to see that statesmanship and 
devotion to our national principles still live so 


strongly in the Senate.” 


“Clearly,” in the judgment of the Hartford 
took convictions and 


Times (Dem.), “it 
courage that goes with them to 
port.” 

“The proper answer to Mr. 
clares the Baltimore Sun (Dem.) 


promise’, but an emphatic rejection, so that, in 
the words of the committe, ‘its parallel will 
never again be presented to the free representa- 
tives of the free people of American.’ ” 


“At no time within memory,” 
ton Transcript (Rep.), “has a 


by an American President and behind which 
he put the full force of his power met such a 


blistering reception.” 


“The report,” says the 


ing the approval of the present Chiefsagainst every assumption of power i 


Executive out of 2,699 signed by him 
during his first administration, have) 
been invalidated. Of the 11, three 
the Municipal Bankruptcy Act, the 
Farm Mortgage Act, and the Railroad 
Pension Act—were not what have 
been commonly denominated ad- 
ministration measures. When he at- 
tached his signature to Railroad 
Pension Act, the President was quoted 
as having expressed his personal doubt 
as the constitutionality of the 
measure The Farm Mortgage Act, 
was later rewritten by the Congress, 
reenacted, and in new form sus- 
tained by the court which had previ- 
ously held it void. Both the Farm 
Mortgage Act in its original form and 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion Act were held to be unconstitu- 
tional by a unanimous vote of all the 
With this record of fact, it 
can scarcely be said with accuracy 
that the legislative power has suf- 
fered seriously at the hands of the 
Court. 
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Threat Seen to Guarantees 
Of Individual Liberties 


But even if the case were far worse 
than it is alleged to be, 1t would st:l 
pe no argument in favor of this bill. 
to say that the courts and some 
‘udges have abused their power. The 
courts are not perfect, nor are the 
sudges. The Congress is not perfect, 
nor are Senators and Representatives. 
The Executive is not perfect. These 
branches of government and the office 
under them are filled by human be- 
ings who for the most part strive tc 
live up to the dignity and idealism 
of a system that was designed 
achieve the greatest possible measure 
of justice and freedom for all the 
people. We shall destroy the system 
when we reduce it to the imperfect 
standards of the men who operate :% 
We shall strengthen it and ourselves, 
we shall make justice and liberty for 
all men more certain when, by pa- 
tience and self-restraint, we maintala 
it on the high plane on which it was 
eonceived. 

Inconvenience and even delay in the 
enactment of legislation is not a heavy 
price to pay for our system. Con- 
stitutional democracy moves forward 
with certainty rather than with speed. 
The safety and the permanence of th: 
progressive march of our civilization 
are far more important to us and to 
those who are to come after us than 
the enactment now of any particular 
law. The Constitution of the United 
States provides ample opportunity fo: 
the expression of popular will to brinz 
about such reforms and changes a: 
the people may deem essential to their 
present and future welfare. It is the 
people’s charter of the powers gran‘ 
those who govern them. 
Let it be recognized that 
the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution and the clauses having to 
0 with due process and general wel-| 
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analysis of the measure. ... 
independence of thought and action in Congress 
and tend to elevate it from the subserviency to 
the White House which it has for years main- 


out 


“It should take its place,” 
dianapolis News (Rep.), “among the great dec- 
larations that won and have maintained the free- 


(Ind.), “is an analytical, logical, and convincing 


It will stimulate 


The report is styled a “withering arraign- 
ment,” by the Charlotte Observer (Dem.), which 
adds that under the President's plan “the very 
mudsills of constitutional government would 


from under the American 


“In years to come,” concludes the Mineapolis 


“the report may be regarded as 


one of the great documents of American his- 


agrees the In- 
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An Independent Court 
Vital to Rights of Citizens 


These leaders, who were 
deeply imbued with the duty of sé 
guarding human rights and who were 
most concerned to preserve 
erty won, never wavered in 
their f that an independent ju- 
diciary and a Constitution defining 
with clarity the rights of 


most 
—11e- 
tne ild- 
lave 


be lie 


the peo- 
ple, were the only safeguards of the 
citizen. Familiar with English history 
and the long struggle for human lib 
erty, they held be an axiom of 
free government that there could & 
no security for the people against the 
encroachment of political 
a written Constitution and an 
trolled judiciary. 

This has now been demonstrated by 
of progressive American his- 
As a people, Americans love lib- 

y. It may be with truth and pride 
also said that we have a sensitive re- 
gard for human rights. Notwithstand- 
ing these facts, during 150 years the 
citizen over and over again has been 
compelled to contend for the plain 
rights guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion. Free speech, a free pre the 
right of assemblage, the right of a 
tral by jury, freedom from arbitrary 
arrest, religious freedom—these are 
amo the great underlying princi- 
ples upon which our democracy rests. 
But for all these, there have been oc- 
casions when the citizen has had t« 
appeal to the courts for protection as 
against those who would take them 
away. And the only place the citizen 
has been able to go in any of these 
instances, for protection against the 
abridgement of his rights, has been to 
an independent and uncontrolled and 
incorruptible judiciary. Our law re- 
ports are filled with decisions scat- 
tered throughout these long years, re- 
assuring the citizen of his constitu- 
tional rights, restraining States, re- 
straining the Congress, restraining the 
Executive, restraining majorities, and 
preserving the noblest in right of in- 
dividuals. 

Minority political groups, no less 
than religious and racial groups, have 
never failed, when forced to appea! 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to find in its opinions the re- 
assurance and protection of their con- 
stitutional rights. No finer or more 
durable philosophy of free government 
is to be found in all the writings and 
practices of great statesmen than may 
be found in the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court when dealing with great 
problems of free government touch- 
ing human rights. This would not 
have been possible without an inde- 
pendent judiciary. 

No finer illustration of the vigilance 
of the Court in protecting human 
rights can be found than in the de- 
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“It is significant,” 
(Dem.), “that the report comes from a com- 
signed by seven of the fourteen Dem- 
ocratic members... 
generally given their support to the President 


the+ 


‘substituted for 


“It will rank among the great state papers of 
all time,” says the Akron Times-Press (Ind.), 
and the Baton Rouge (La.) State-Times (Dem.), 


“the most sweeping condemna- 


tion of an important measure to which the Sen- 
ate has listened for many years.” 


states the New York Times 


men who in the past have 


on other important New Deal measures.” 


In the case involving the title to 
the great Arlington estate of Lee, the 
Court said: 

No man in this country is so high that 
w. No officer of the law 
at defiance, with impu- 
the officers of the Government 
1ighest to the lowest, are crea- 
law and are bound to obey 

(U Lee, 106 U. S. 196.) 

In a noted case where several Ne- 
groes had been convicted of the crime 
of murder, the trial being held in the 
atmosphere of mob dominance, the 
Court set aside the conviction, saying: 

The State f to regulate the pro- 
f its courts in accordance with its 
own conceptions of policy, unless in so do- 
ing it “offends some principle of justice so 
rooted in the traditions and conscience of 
our people as be ranked as funda- 
m v. Mass.; Rogers vy. 
Peck, 199 U. 434.) 

The State may h trial by 
may di With indictment by 
jury and substitute complaint or 
tion (Walker v. Sauvinet, 92 U. S. 90; 
Hurtado vy. California, 110 U. S. 516; 
Snyder v. Mass., supra.) But the freedom 
the S in establishing its policy is 
the freedom of constitutional government 
and limited by the requirement of 
due process of law. Because a State may 
dispense with a jury trial, it does not fol- 
low that it may substitute trial by ordeal. 
The rack and torture chamber may not be 
the witness stand. The 
permit an accused to be 
under mob domina- 
proceeding is but 
corrective 
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State may not 
hurried to conviction 
tion—where the whole 
a mask—-without supplying 
process * * °, 

Under a law enacted by a State leg- 
islature, it was made possible to cen- 
sor and control the press through the 
power of injunction on the charge that 
the publeation of malicious, scandal- 
ous, and defamatory matters against 
officials constituted a nuisance. The 
Supreme Court, holding the law void, 
said: 

The administration of government has 
become more complex, the opportunities 
for malfeasance and corruption have mul- 
tiplied, crime has grown to most serious 
proportions, and the danger of its pro-| 
tection by unfaithful officials and the im- 
pairment of the fundamental security of | 
life and property by criminal alliances and | 
official neglect, emphasizes the primary 
need of a vigilant and courageous press, 
especially in great cities. The fact that 
the liberty of the press may be abused by 
miscreant purveyors of scandal does not 
make less necessary the immunity of the 
press from previous restraint in dealing 
with official misconduct. 

Speaking of the rights of labor, the 
Supreme Court has said: | 

Labor unions are recognized by the 
Clayton Act as legal when instituted for) 
mutual help and lawfully carrying out} 
their legitimate objects. They have long | 
been thus recognized by the courts. They | 
were organized out of the necessities of 
the situation 
less in dealing with an employer. He was 
dependent ordinarily on his daily wage 
the maintenance of himself and family. 
th employer refused pay him the 
s that he thought fair, he was never- 

unable to leave the employ and to 
resist arbitrary and unfair treatment. 
Union was essential to give laborers op- 
portunity to deal on equality with their 


tor 


If to 


A single employee was help- | 





employer. They united to exert influences 
upon him and to leave him in a body in 
order by this inconvenience to induce him 
to make better terms with them. They 
were withholding their labor of economic 
value to make him pay what they thought 
it was worth. The right to combine for 
such a lawful purpose has in many years 
not been denied by any court. The strike 
became a lawful instrument in a lawful| 
economic struggle or competition between 
employer and emplovees as to the share or 
division between them of the joint product 
of labor and capit American Foundries 
v. Tri City Council 7 U. S. 184). 


In another instance where 
rights of labor were involved, 
Court said: 

The legality of collective action on the 
part of employees in order to safeguard 
their property interests is not to be dis- 
puted. It has long been recognized that 
employees are entitled to organize for the 
purpose of secur the redress of griev- | 
ances and to promote agreements with em- 
ployers relating to rates of pay and con-| 
ditions of work. Congress could | 
safeguard it and seek to make thelr ap- 
propriate collective action an instrument 
of peace rather than of strife. Such col- 
lective action would be a mockerv if rep- 
resentation were made futile by interfer- 
ence with freedom of choice. Thus the 
prohibition by of interference 
with the selection representatives for| 
the purpose of negotiation and conference | 
between employers and employees, instead 
of being an invasion of the constitutional 
rights of either, was based on the recog- 
nition of the rights of both (Texas & New 
Orleans Railway Co. vy. Brotherhood of! 
Railway & mship Clerks, 281 U. S. 
548). 

By the philosophy behind the pend- 
ing measure it declared that the 
Bill of Rights would never be violated, 
that freedom of speech, freedom of 
assemblage, freedom of the press, se- 
curity of life, liberty, and property 
would never be challenged. Law takes 
its greatest force and its most se- 
cure foundation when it rests on the 
forum of experience. And how has 
our court of last resort in the past 
been called upon to contribute to that 
great fortification of the law? 

In Cummings v. Missouri the rights 
of the lowly citizen were protected in 
the spirit of the Constitution by de- 
claring that “no State shall pass any 
bill of attainder or ex post fact in law.” 
In the Milligan case, in the midst of 
the frenzied wake of the Civil War, it 
was the Supreme Court which sus- 
tained a citizen against an act of 
Congress, suspending the right of trial 
by jury. 

In the case of Pierce v. The Society 
of Sisters, it was the Supreme Court 
that pronounced the inalienable right 
of the fathers and mothers of Amer- 
ica to guide the destiny of their own 
children, when that power was chal- 
lenged by an unconstitutional act of 
a sovereign State. 

Only a few months ago in the Scots- 
boro cases the rights of a Negro to 
have counsel were upheld by this 
Court under the due process clause 
of the Constitution. 
this year, the Herndon case, the rights 
of freedom of speech and freedom of 
assembly were reenunciated. Only a 
few weeks ago the Supreme Court 
construed the Constitution to uphold 
the Wagner Labor Act. | 
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On March 26 of | 


NDEPENDENCE OF COURT HELD SOLE GUARANTEE OF LIBERTY + 


the words of the Father of Their 
Country this is the hour. Listen to 
his solemn warning from the Fare- 
well Address: 

It is important, likewise, that the habits 
of thinking, in a free country. should ine 
Spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves 
their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding, in the exercises of the 


| Powers of one department, to encroach 


upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
& real despotism. A first estimate of that 
love of power, and proneness to abuse it, 
which predominates in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 


| checks in the exercise of Political power, 
| by dividing and distributing in to different 


depositors, and constituting each the 
guardian of the public weal, against in- 
vasions by the others, has been evinced by 
experiment, ancient and modern; some 
of them in our own country, and under 
our own eyes. To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribution 
or modification of the constitutional 


| Powers be, in any particular, wrong, let it 


be corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are 
destroved. The precedent must always 
greatly overbalance, in permanent evil, 
any partial or transient benefit which the 
use can, at any time, yield. 


SUMMARY 

We recommend the rejection of this 
bill as a needless, futile, and utterly 
dangerous abandonment of constitu- 
tional principle. 

It was presented to the Congress in 
a most intricate form and for rea- 
sons that obscured its real purpose. 

It would not banish age from the 
bench nor abolish divided decisions. 

It would not affect the power of any 
court to hold laws unconstitutional 
nor withdraw from any judge the au- 
thority to issue injunctions. 

It would not reduce the expense of 
litigation nor speed the decision of 
cases. 

It is a proposal without precedent 
and without justification. 

It would subjugate the courts to 
the will of Congress and the President 
and thereby destroy the independence 
of the judiciary, the only certain 
Shield of individual rights. 

It contains the germ of a system of 
centralized administration of law 
that would enable an executive so 
minded to send his judges into every 
judicial district in the land to sit in 
judgment on controversies between the 
Government and the citizen. 

It points the way to the evasion of 
the Constitution and establishes the 
;}method whereby the people may be 
deprived of their right to pass upon 
all amendments of the fundamental 
law. 

It stands now before the country, 
acknowledged by its proponents as a 
plan to force judicial interpretation of 
the Constitution, a proposal that vio- 
lates every sacred tradition of Amer- 
ican democracy. 


Under the form of the Constitu- 


|tion it seeks to do that which is un- 


The Scottsboro Decision 
Cited As an Example | 


It would extend this report beyond | 
proper limits to pursue this subject 
and trace out the holdings of the 
Court on the many different phases 
of human rights upon which it has 
had to pass; the record of the Court 
discloses, beyond peradventure of 
doubt, that in preserving and main- | 
taining the rights of American citi- 
zens under the Constitution, it has 
been vigilant, able, and faithful. 

If, at the time all these decisions 
were made, their making had been 
e 
sibility that such prounouncement 
would entail the appointment of a 
co-judge or co-judges to “apply the 
essential concepts of justice” in the 


light of what the then prevailing ap- | 
pointing power might believe to be! 


the “needs of an ever-changing world” 
these landmarks of liberty of the low- 
ly ana humble might not today exist; 
nor would they exist tomorrow. How- 
ever great the need for human prog- 
ress and social uplift, their essentials 
are so interwoven and involved with 
the individual as to be inseparable. 
The Constitution of the United 
States, courageously construed and 
upheld through 150 years of history, 
has been the bulwark of human liber- 
ty. It was bequeathed to us in a great 
hour of human destiny by one of the 
greatest characters civilization has 
produced—-George Washington. It is 
in our hands now to preserve or to 


destroy. If ever there was a time when | 


the people of America should heed 


ven remotely influenced by the pos- | 


constitutional. 

Its ultimate operation would be to 
make this Government one of men 
rather than one of law, and its prac- 
tical operation would be to make the 
Constitution what the executive or 
legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment choose to say it is—an interpre- 
tation to be changed with each change 
of administration. 

It is a measure which should be so 
emphatically rejected that its parallel 
j; will never again be presented to the 
free répresentatives of the free peo- 
ple of America. 


The report had, in addition, five ap- 
pendices. Appendix A consisted of the 
text of the President’s message to Con- 
gress proposing the judicial reorganiza- 
tion, the letter of Attorney General 
Homer Cummings, with his data on 
cases reviewed by the court, and the 
text of the proposed court bill. (United 
States News, Feb. 8). Appendix B listed 
the ages, and date of appointment of 
all Federal inferior court judges. 
Appendix C consisted of the letter of 
Chief Justice Hughes to Senator 
Wheeler, informing him that the court 
was well up with its work (United 
States News, March 29). Appendix D 
was the President's speech of March 
9, appealing to the country for support 
for the bill (United States News, March 
15). Appendix E listed the cases pre- 
sented to the court, and the court's rul- 
ings, during the life of the New Deal, 
with a numerical listing of all cases 
involving constitutional questions pre- 
sented since the establishment of the 
| Constitution. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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processes of public opinion is the oft-heard view that 
the American press wielded little if any influence in 
the reelection of President Roosevelt in 1936. 

The converse would seem to be true. 

In so far as votes wére influenced by argument as dis- 
tinguished from direct financial benefits, the American 
newspapers may actually be said to have held the balance 
of power with the independent voters of the country and 
thus to have swung the election. 

It is assumed generally that because Mr. Roosevelt had 
a minority of the editorial page support the influence of 
the press was negligible. Such a view ignores the realities 
of modern methods of campaigning. 

The last political battle did not start in June, 1936, with 
the national conventions. It started on March 4, 1933, 
with the inauguration of President Roosevelt. Periodic 
“fireside chats” were helpful to his cause but they were 
merely supplementary and could not have been effective 
without the background built up by the news pages. 

Mr. Landon, to be sure, had with him the editorial 
pages—the obscure, the drab, the typographically unat- 
tractive inside pages. Scientific surveys have been made 
from time to time showing that editorial pages are read by 
a relatively small percentage of the 39,000,000 circulation. 


COMMAND OF 


Pr vce the biggest single fallacy dealing with the 


Mr. Roosevelt, on the other 
hand, for four years dominated 
the best pages in the American 


FRONT PAGES 7 
IN CAMPAIGN a most widely 
read. He was on page one more 


often than was any opposition influence or factor. He got 
page two almost as frequently. He had photography, in- 
deed news pictures of all kinds on his side, but above all 
he had the best headlines. 

If you doubt this premise, do a bit of research sometime 
in the files of a library, selecting any daily newspaper 
with an anti-administration editorial page. Look back 
over the issues of that newspaper for four years beginning 
March 4, 1933, and note the so-called “news breaks” which 
gave President Roosevelt the headlines. 

It will be found that Mr. Roosevelt scored nearly every 
day with striking persistence and regularity. He was con- 
stantly in the headlines with a word or deed for labor, or a 
promise of security for the citizen, or aid to the farmer, or 
benefit of some kind seemingly to everybody. 

As a public relations man and press agent, Mr. Roose- 
velt was his own best spokesman. He conceived the news 
that would make the headlines. He met the press regu- 
larly twice a week and was so masterful in his ability to 
create news articles that good-naturedly he often sug- 
gested the headlines themselves for the assembled writers. 
In addition to this, Secretary Stephen Early, once an As- 
sociated Press reporter and later an editor in Washington 
for the Paramount News Reel, has been holding daily con- 
ferences with the press, feeding out Presidential views or 
arranging the “best shots” possible for the movietone men 
on constant duty at the White House. He is the most ef- 
fective press relations man any President ever had. 

Again and again Mr. Roosevelt is said to have remarked 
to friends that he didn’t care about the editorial pages—he 
did care about the news pages, the reporters and the of- 
fice editors on the copy desks who write the headlines. He 
cultivated the reporters and movie men in Washington. 
No President has been more attentive to their every need 
and no President has flattered them as much socially. 

But newspaper men are not as a rule influenced by such 
attentions to the extent that most people believe. As long 
as Mr. Roosevelt made news that deserved headlines he 
got them. Newspaper men have an instinctive and almost 
intuitional knowledge of how to appraise news, and no- 
body, not even a President of the United States, can make 
them see news as any more important than it really is. 


MR. ROOSEVELT _ °° the real credit for the head- 


lines of 1933 to 1936 must be 


AS A CREATOR given to Mr. Roosevelt himself. 
OF HEADLINES The best public relations policy, as 


the experts have discovered, is 
that which creates the happenings that make the head- 
lines inevitable. By careful timing, by bringing out the sen- 
sational, by emphasizing now and again some vital change 
in administration policy and tying it in closely with popu- 
lar trends, Mr. Roosevelt won his headlines. 

No matter what the developments outside of Washing- 
ton, whether a disaster or a sporting feat of some kind, 
the comment from the White House flowed as regularly 
as if Mr. Roosevelt had been a staff member of a metro- 
politan newspaper. 

Came the NRA. Mr. Roosevelt was keen enough to 
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realize that collective bargaining had always been associ- 
ated mostly with the mechanical trades and crafts. A few 
newspaper men agitated for recognition on a parity with 
other workers. Mr. Roosevelt saw the possibilities. He 
not only championed an NRA code for newspaper men and 
women but he accompanied the signing of the code with 
a scathing statement about working conditions provided 
by newspaper proprietors, an indictment drawing no dis- 
tinction between the culpable few and the blameless many. 

And now, as a consequence of Mr. Roosevelt’s pointed 
encouragement, there has been formed the American 
Newspaper Guild which is a labor union of newspaper re- 
porters. This union has not only affiliated with the 
CIO of John Lewis but has sent pickets to take part 
in strikes in the Middle West. 

Next week the American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation and the various press associations will meet in 
special convention in Chicago to consider the latest de- 
mands of the American Newspaper Guild for a “closed 
shop”, namely, the right in effect to bar from newspaper 
work anybody who does not subscribe to CIO doctrines. 

Face to face with unionism in a form the American 
press has never known inside its own ranks, the publish- 
ers of the country have been directly informed by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s outspoken comments that he is on the side of 


the American Newspaper Guild. 

BAD PUBLICITY Some newspaper publishers 
think this means an undermining 

FOR NEW DEAL INof the independence of the press 

RECENT EVENTS and that news may be colored by 


the conscious or unconscious 
partisanship of the newspaper reporters on economic and 
labor news if they should be forced into one big union. 

The Guild, however, has corralled as yet only a small 
number of members, and the headlines since the second 
inauguration of Mr. Roosevelt prove that the press is still 
free from governmental dictation. Ever since the early 
part of this year, the headlines have been going against 
Mr. Roosevelt. First it was the “sit-down” strikes and 
then the attack on the Supreme Court. Then came the 
news of the failure of the President’s estimates of taxes 
and the inside facts about the unbalanced budget, all of 
which brought the most serious decline in Government 
bonds in many years. 

For several weeks now, the headlines have told of blood- 
shed and riots, of coercion of innocent workmen, of civil 
war on the middle western front. Coincidentally the costs 
of living have risen as purchasing power of the pay en- 
velopes has decreased. Since the American people form 
their impressions by reading headlines, it is small wonder 
that the scientific measurements of public opinion by va- 
rious agencies have begun to reveal a downward move- 
ment in the Roosevelt popularity curve. 


SMOKESCREEN 


But the President is not easily 
to be out-maneuvered. He con- 
trived two good sensations re- 


DOESN'T HIDE 
LABOR STRIFE cently. First he noticed in an ob- 
scure section of a long, technical 


report on tax reform some paragraphs about tax evasion 
and avoidance. He pounced on them with an eagerness 
amounting almost to enthusiasm. Here was a chance to 
get some big headlines, to divert attention from strikes 
and his own inaction in a grave emergency and to hammer 
away again at the “rich”. 

Not satisfied with having sent a message to Congress 
about tax avoidances, the President last week gave the 
Washington corps of reporters a long discourse on 
redistribution of wealth. Incidentally, he recognized 
that he no longer had virtually unanimous support 
among the reporters. For he said frankly that some of 
the reporters present would understand what he meant, 
others would not wish to understand, and still others 
couldn’t understand. 

This evidence of irritation is a bit surprising, as the 
President has conducted his relations hitherto with the 
press in an atmosphere of extreme cordiality and genial 
comradeship. 

It was, however, a bad week for “news breaks”. Against 
him was a pronouncement given to the country last week 
which deserves to rank in the forefront of American state 
papers. It was the Senate Judiciary Committee’s report 
recommending that the President’s bill to “pack” the Su- 
preme Court be rejected. It is probably the best platform 
of human liberty written since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It will become a historic document. For this 
reason it is printed in full in this section of The United 
States News. 

Every citizen should read and re-read the Senate com- 
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mittee report. All honor to the men who signed it and all 
honor, too, to the other Senators who by their votes are 
presently to support the Committee’s recommendation. 
It is significant, indeed, that almost half of the Demo- 
cratic members of the Senate now are lined up against the 
President’s proposal. Did they receive their cue from 
the masses back home? Does the average man interest 
himself in arguments about a complicated question like 
the organization of the judiciary or the niceties of judicial 


decisions? Probably not. 
Then what prompted these 


SENATE SHOWS many Democratic Senators to 
COURAGE IN ITS take their stand? First of all 
COURT STAND they showed the courage and 


daring of statesmen rather than 
the craven subservience of politicians. They risked their 
political futures, they risked the reprisals of a vindictive 
New Deal. But they stood by their convictions. 

Still this doesn’t explain altogether why these Senators 
felt justified in committing themselves against the Presi- 
dent’s court plan. The reason undoubtedly lies in the 
fact that the thinking people of America wrote to Con- 
gress. Never has such a mail been received on Capitol 
Hill. It was spontaneous, earnest, forthright, and no man 
who casts his vote in favor of the President’s Court bill 
at this session will ever be able to go back home and win 
again the respect, much less the esteem, of the thinking 
people of his district or State. 

These thinking people read newspapers. Many of them 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt last autumn because they simply 
didn’t believe the Republicans when they harangued in- 
terminably about the dangers to constitutional govern- 
ment. It seemed incredible that the opposition argument 
could ever be verified. It is still incredible that a Presi- 
dent of the United States should sponsor so vicious an at- 
tack on the American system of Government as is con- 
tained in the bill to pack the Supreme Court so as to make 
its decisions political instead of judicial. 

Of the 27,000,000 persons who voted for the reelection 
of the President at least 7,000,000 probably felt as did the 
New York Times that Mr. Roosevelt would be more con- 
servative in the second term than in the first, that Mr. 
Landon was inexperienced and vague, that business was 
getting better and that it was not wise to “change horses 
in midstream.” 


NEXT ELECTION 


Of this probable 7,000,000 out- 
side of the “Solid South” who 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt for the 


MAY REBUKE 
foregoing reasons, it would take 
DICTATORSHIP a aaa al mt 3,500,000 votes to 


swing the electoral vote against Mr. Roosevelt and to elect 
a Congress in 1938 of liberal conservatives who would re- 
fuse to accept dictatorship by the Executive. The news 
pages of the American press reach every day those 3,500,- 
000 and a lot more besides. 

The headlines, therefore, of this week, this month, this 
year are more important than the emotional outbursts on 
the radio forthcoming in the autumn of 1938 or 1940. 

The battle is not so much in the three months of the 
campaigns as in the three years preceding—in the every- 
day headlines and in the radio speeches that are made 
now, especially the “non-political” variety of which Mr. 
Roosevelt did not fail to make a large number periodically 
before the last conventions at no expense to his party cam- 
paign fund. 

The New Deal is encountering nowadays a less gullible 
press, if not yet a less gullible radio. The movie news 
reels still give the Roosevelt regime much the better of it 
both in the selection of subjects and in the character of 
the photography. They do not even bother to balance their 
offerings with a pictured presentation of the other side 
of the case against Mr. Roosevelt. But the newspapers 
are exposing day in and day out facts that are making a 
deep impression on the independent voters of America. 
Primarily it is the newspapers who are saving America 
from fascism and dictatorship. 

If Mr. Roosevelt wants good headlines again, he has 
a simple course to follow. He must become impartial in 
the administration of the law. He must begin to take ad- 
vice from the liberal conservatives of his own party and 
give effect to their ideas on economic recovery and stabil- 
ity, which have been delayed by his own experiments. 

The slogan of the first four years of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
term, taken to heart last autumn by millions of voters, 
was: “He tried to do something.” 

The epitaph of the second Roosevelt Administration to 
be reflected at the polls in the next elections may well be: 
“He tried to do too much.” 
































